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Things were different 
in 1888... 


When the average family man owned a 
five hundred dollar life insurance policy. 








EN’S Chinchilla Overcoats were re- And, obviously, grandfather's $500 in- 
M duced to $5.00, cigarettes wereSca = surance coverage isn't nearly enovgh pro- 

pack, and $1.00 (guaranteed) would tection for the modern family. Today’s 
cure rheumatism. The average family man standard of living makes adequate in- 
could go to the theater for 15c ... togged — surance protection a necessity for every man. 
out in his new 50c shirt. He earned—and 
was content with—several hundred dollars 
a year. 







Today, the average family man earns 
many times as much as his grandfather did. 
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*’ AMESSAGE FOR *% 
LIFE INSURANCE PEOPLE 





Real World Peace will come only when men 


Peace on Larth... 


as individuals have peace of mind. By helping men 


to obtain for themselves the peace of mind 


which life insurance offers, you are doing 


your part toward making Peace on Earth a reality. 
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NOME OEEICE = ATLANTA 






























Tis an old, old story, yet the flight of years with all 


their joys, their tragedies, cannot change or mar its 


magic. 


ories and 1950 is ready to peep over the horizon, 
build your dreams in the mystic white light of the 
Star of Bethlehem as it hovers there in the East, 
serene, beautiful, pledging anew Peace and Good- 


will to all men. 


To you and yours this Christmastide, we wish all 


things good. 


FRANKFORT — 


As the shadows of 1949 lengthen into mem- 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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. o + One | 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re B gratis 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. bis | 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1949 
over 
Month 1947 1948 1949 1948 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
ar $1,741,639 $1,781,880 $1,821,000 —2% 
A teen rein ,7 18,329 1,613,239 1,711,000 2% 
BN iti ak, 845,995 1,810,837 2,224,000 18% 
an cchuwdate 1,796,174 1,857,503 1,852,000 —2% 
ON eeraion 1'829.245 1,745'537 1,861,000 5% 
SE Shida kde 1,829,937 1,816,059 1,890,000 2% 
apps 1'856,682 1,861,758 1,657,000 —13% 
tena 1,616,330 1,707,401 _—_1,778,000 2%, 
. Wesciiebe 1,583,437 1,593,460 1,718,000 6% 
Sr 1,856,703 1,684,816 1,861,000 8% 
a ,797,389 1,768,635 
I ae 2,200,915 2, 242, 407 
SS Nea ae a $21,672,775 $22,850,000* $18,373,000 2% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ar $1,229,026 $1,331,394 $1,129,000 —15% 
le - Silas whieh 1,186,7 1,115,032 1,143,000 3% 
ERLE 1,283,161 1,242,718 1,337,000 8% 
IS 1 ates dates 1,269,132 1,287,130 1,256,000 —2% 
Ne 1,229,757 1,196,463 1,245,000 4% 
nt ‘acadueas 1,189,000 1,243,928 1,252,000 1% 
Ne 1,210,569 1,183,568 1,122,000 —5% 
A tn adioswak 1,104,368 1,125,117 1,147,000 2% 
Ps wines « 1,047,741 1,077,735 1,085,000 1% 
eae ae 1,290,105 1,149,985 1,178,000 2% 
I i ita ae 1,258,442 1,175,735 
ee 1,478,120 1,317,968 
Sig res $14,776,167 $15,050,000* $11,894,000 0% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
Re $328,518 $272,132 $357,000 8% 
Pn  -esscuses 350,029 303,403 375,000 4% 
| 381,519 342,917 433,000 6% | 
nh sceendat 359,906 369,386 414,000 5% | 
eee 372,892 392,534 431,000 3% 
ae 349,725 347,297 396,000 7% 
a ceikganie 317,863 318,758 356,000 5% 
bab nin ks 325,896 336,009 381,000 7% 
| 324,048 330,875 384,000 9% 
Sa eae 365,805 353,275 416,000 10% 
OS ia in 335,561 345,083 
I etd age 287,203 300,885 
Br cure aes $4,098,965 $4,400,000* $3,943,000 6% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
een $184,095 $178,354 $335,000 78% 
(Sw isie wa 181,55 194,804 193,000 —5% 
ae 181,315 225,202 454,000 92% 
| 167,136 200,987 182,000 —14% 
226,596 156,540 185,000 11% 
ny ssednne 291,212 224,834 242,000 3% 
NY = is ide 328,250 359,433 179,000 —53% 
| a ee 186,066 246,275 250,000 —3% 
BER acetone a 211,648 184,850 249,000 28% 
ee 200,793 181,556 267 000 39% 
eae 203,386 247,817 | 
I niedea cs 435,592 623,554 | 
Wee 2iiciwe $2,797,643  $3,400,000* $2,536,000 12% fy 
* Including Adjustments 
Gnae' Act Marc's, S876. “awbargtc. Rat $400. Y. 
Under Act of Rates: $4.00 Per Pei, — 
Year in ited’ States Pe Publication : Ist of 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 






’ ing Re. 





1949 
over 


1948 


WHEN FRrep LA Porte read “Hamlet” in high school, 
Shakespeare convinced him that it pays “to take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing, 
end them.” 

And because he’s an Equitable Society represen- 
tative, unending streams of troubles and worries 
from all over his community empty into his brief- 
case—and it never overflows. 

“Will my kids go to college?” “What happens to 
me after sixty-five?” “Will our business ‘fold’ if we 
lose these two key men?” “What becomes of my 
family if I should die?” These are just a few of the 





usren ro THIS 1S YOUR FBI" 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 
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What, a’sea of troubles’ in this briefcase ! 


troubles of his fellow townsmen that Fred La Porte 
has opposed and ended—with life insurance. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Fred 
LaPorte, Good Citizen...a man who does much 
more than his share to make his home town a better 
place to live in. 

That’s why Fred wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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HEN | commenced writ- 

ing the history of our ac- 

tivities | realized that much 
of my earliest business life led up 
quite logically to the founding of the 
business which I have headed for a 
half century. My many friends, old 
and new, may like to know how it 
came about that at twenty-one years 
of age I had a very clear appreciatien 
of the necessity for a source of in- 
formation concerning the reliability 
of insurance institutions, and enough 
first-hand knowledge of conditions to 
justify launching the enterprise 
which later grew into Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc. 


A Junior Clerk at Fifteen 


In March, 1892, at the age of 
hfteen and a half years, | was hired 
as a junior clerk, at $3 a week, in the 
local department of the Queen In- 
surance Company of America. 

Late that year, at sixteen, I was 
oficred the job of assistant to the 
placer for the New York brokerage 
hrm of Owens & Phillips. This job 
was at $6 a week. Moreover, it of- 
lered my first opportunity to get 
acquainted with insurance company 
officials. I was in and out of all of 
the insurance offices in New York 
City, ordering renewals, arranging 
for endorsements, collecting return 
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by ALFRED M. BEST 


premiums and otherwise helping the 
placer. My hours were eight-thirty to 
five-thirty. 

[ was then living twenty-eight 
miles up the Hudson River, and 
had to take each morning a train 
which left at six-twenty-seven, this 
getting-me at the office about eight 
o'clock, and I got home at night 
about seven-thirty; so that during 
the fall and winter months I began 
and finished my working day in the 
dark. 

[ saw how my employers handled 
their brokerage business, and, though 
only sixteen, I blithely began so- 
liciting my friends to let me place 
their insurance. I secured a consider- 
able number of orders. 

Those very long hours were 
pretty hard on a growing boy, par- 
ticularly since the previous year my 
employers thought I had not been 
with them long enough to justify 
any vacation; and so, about the mid- 
dle of 1893, after nine months with 
the brokers, I was offered a better 
job with the Queen, and I went 
back there—but again missed any 
possibility of a vacation! I stayed 
with the Queen until the latter part 
of 1894, all this time building up a 
little income from commissions on 
insurance sold. 





MK AM) NEWARD 


Early in 1895, when I was nine- 
teen and was placing some insurance 
for a friend whose business was 
importing, I was told that a new fire 
insurance company was being organ- 
ized and was looking for a clerk 
who knew something about the in- 
surance business. As much from 
curiosity as anything else, I looked 
up the promoters, who promptly of- 
fered me the job. Their scheme was 
to raise $1,500,000 of capital and 
surplus and write large lines direct 
on selected risks, eliminating agents 
and brokers. They were sending out 
circulars all over the country invit- 
ing applications for insurance and 
asking for full information about the 
risk offered and the tariff rates. 


Rate Making at Nineteen 


My job was to enter these applica- 
tions in a large book, setting down 
the premium involved, to give the 
promoters some idea of the feasibility 
of working successfully along their 
chosen line. I asked what I was to 
do if an applicant failed to mention 
the rate. I was told to guess at it, 
which was rather startling advice, 
considering that I was only nineteen, 
with a decidedly sketchy knowledge 
of the business. However, I took 
the job; and, where an application 


(Continued on the next page) 
















































Fifty Years—Continued 


for, say, $100,000 of insurance came 
in with no rate mentioned, I hustled 
around to some experienced friend 
in the business and got some notion 
of what the rate ought to be. 


Budding Underwriter 


The projected company never ma- 
terialized, due to the unfortunate 
fact that the proposed president was 
arrested for fraud in some other 
activity. The promoters, however, 
were also operating five “Lloyds” 
organizations and I stayed on as as- 
sistant to their underwriter, a dour 
man with a strong propensity to get 
drunk. He did this once too often, 
was fired, and from then on | passed 
on all applications for insurance, 
which came in from all over the coun- 
try, on every conceivable sort of risk. 
I was with this crowd about five 
months and every month my salary 
was raised. That astonishing fact, 
plus what I have already recited, 
convinced me that I was in a den of 
thieves. I knew I could not possibly 
be worth the princely sum of $25 a 
week which I was drawing down. 
So I went around among my insur- 
ance company friends to ask what 
they thought of my employers. The 
opinion was unanimous and I gave 
up my dazzling job. Sure enough, 
not long afterward all five of the 
“Lloyds” outfits blew up. That was 
how I got my first knowledge of 
“crooked” insurance operations. 


Of course, I still had my income 
from brokerage commissions, but I 
needed a job. About that time the 
first edition of the Standard Diction- 
ary came out, and a friend showed 
me a beautiful leather-bound copy 
of it. He was a junior officer of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
It occurred to me that if I could 
somehow get the entree to the of- 
ficers of the life insurance companies, 
so that I could talk to them and their 
more important employees, I could 
sell a carload of those handsome dic- 
tionaries and make a lot of commis- 
sions. 


Joins "Spectator" 


With this in mind I walked into 
the office of the Spectator Company, 
then the most prominent insurance 
publishers, to see if they could help 
me secure the entree to the life in- 
surance offices. I talked with the 
president, a very kindly elderly man, 
who said No to my question, but 
asked how I would like to work for 
“The Spectator.” So I started in 
with that organization, first working 
entirely inside on their publications 
but later spending part of my time 
as a salesman. This went on through 
1896 and 1897. There I learned about 
some bad conditions in the fire in- 
surance field, particularly with re- 
spect to irresponsible concerns which 
were writing a considerable amount 
of business because of the shortage 
of insurance capital, which made it 
difficult to cover large risks. 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 





This new knowledge, plus my pre. 
vious experience, convinced me that 
there should be some place where 
any one interested—whether insured, 
agent or broker—could obtain a re. 
liable report upon the financial condi- 
tion and operating.methods of insur- 
ance companies. That idea was the 
germ from which grew my present 
business. It never occurred to me 
that it took a lot of self-confidence, 
not to say conceit, for a twenty-one- 
year-old boy to undertake such a 
thing. This self-confidence was no 
doubt the result of my having had 
to take responsibility at an early 
age. I induced an older man who 
had spent many years with the Spec- 
tator Company to join with me, and 
another considerably older man to 
join both of us, in the enterprise. 


First Publishing Effort 


It was agreed that we would start 
off with $4,500 capital, each to con- 
tribute one-third. I had to borrow 
my share, because from the time | 
started working I had pretty heavy 
responsibilities at home. 

So, in December, 1897, I left the 
Spectator Company and the three of 
us set up a little corporation, which 
in 1898 published a volume of re- 
ports upon insurance companies, of 
all classes except life. That was the 
year of the Spanish-American War. 

This three-cornered partnership 
did not work out satisfactorily, and 
eighteen months later it was broken 
up. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


On December 13, 1899 I incor- 
porated as Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc. I set up shop in a small sub-let 
room, with a second-hand desk and a 
couple of chairs, which I bought for 
$15, a typewriter desk and an old 
typewriter donated by a relative. | 
paid $10 a month rent for the room 
and $4 a week for the privilege of 
dictating a few letters to the stenog- 
rapher of the man from whom I 
rented the office. That was the entire 
outfit. 

I had repaid the $1500 which | 
had borrowed for my share of the 
abortive first effort, and the same 
man loaned me $500. I secured the 
necessary additional money to start 
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the business through a contract with 
the promoters of a mercantile agency, 
to whom I sold the idea of including 
in the large volume they were plan- 
ning to supply to their subscribers a 
section containing my _ projected 
hook. The contract was for three 
vears, and gave me enough money 
for paper, presswork and binding of 
not only the sheets furnished this 
agency, but also a stock of books for 
my own use. 

Then I went to the Home Insur- 
ance Company and induced them to 
buy two thousand copies of my first 
edition, and, since these books were 
paid for by the agency contract, I 
had something for general expenses 
of operation. All alone I prepared 
the forms to send to the companies 
asking for their statements, wrote 
the reports, read the proofs and pub- 
lished the book. Then I began the 
effort to sell individual copies at $5 
each. It contained reports on all 
classes of companies except life, and 
consisted of three hundred pages. | 
persuaded the leaders in the fire in- 
surance business that it was a good 
book, that there was need for it and 
that I was trustworthy; and they 
wrote very nice letters endorsing the 
book, allowing me to use these let- 
ters in an advertising circular, 
through which I sold a goodly num- 
ber of copies of my book. The busi- 
ness was launched. 


Early Progress 


In 1901 I was able to obtain a 
larger office, my own stenographer 
and one clerk-bookkeeper ; the latter 
is still with me. Meantime, I was 
getting out a monthly supplement to 
the annual volume which was a fore- 
runner of ““Best’s Insurance News” 
of today. It then ran from four to 
eight pages. The one book and the 
supplement were all that I published 
for several years. 

In February, 1904, the Baltimore 
conflagration gave me an opportu- 
nity for digging out the amount of the 
losses of fire insurance companies 
involved, and this work got me some 
newspaper publicity. By this time, 
of course, I was slowly building up a 
staff and had taken larger quarters. 
After three movings to better quar- 
ters, I finally had relatively spacious 
offices in the heart of the insurance 
district in New York and a staff of 
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Typical office near the turn of the century. 
Courtesy Providence Washington Ins. Co. 


sixteen people. That year of the 
saltimore fire gave us our first big 
“boost.” 


San Francisco Conflagration 


From April 18 until April 21, 
1906, the City of San Francisco 
burned. Getting reliable information 
with respect to the losses of the two 
hundred and forty-three companies 
and associations involved, and the 
effect upon their finances, was a 
tremendous job, which meant day 
and night work for many months, 
but we got and published the infor- 
mation. Early the following year it 
was embodied in a report in pam- 
phlet form, of which over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies were 
sold, and for which to this day we 
still receive requests, forty-three 
years later. The pamphlet showed 
not only the amount of the loss sus- 
tained by each company, gross and 
net, but also its general policy in 
paying the conflagration claims. It 
was necessary to criticize some 
prominent companies for unfair 
treatment of claimants, but we had 
documentary proof which would 
stand up in court, if necessary, for 
everything we printed, and we 
pulled no punches. There were loud 
outcries and threats of libel suits, 
but none ever materialized. 

Incidentally, it was this San Fran- 
cisco loss pamphlet which brought 
our work to the attention of many 
thousands of business concerns pur- 
chasing large amount of insurance. 





If the compiling of the information 
on the San Francisco conflagration 
entailed.an immense amount of gruel- 
ing work, it also brought to our at- 
tention incidents of interest and 
humor. For instance, one company 
reported its loss at $1,500,000 and 
advertised that figure extensively. 
One day its general adjuster and a 
friend were talking, and the friend 
said, ““Do you know what your loss 
really is?’ The adjuster replied air- 
ily, “Sure we do; it’s $5,500,000.” 
The catch was that our representa- 
tive was in the room when that state- 
ment was made, and we promptly 
published it. The company threat- 
ened a suit for libel, but never car- 
ried it out, and not long after it was 
forced out of business. 


San Francisco Side-Lights 


A funny incident had to do with 
a Chinaman who walked into the of- 
fice of a company whose adjuster 
was frantically trying to settle claims 
at a very heavy discount from the 
adjusted loss. Not being able to 
understand what the Chinaman in his 
broken English was trying to say, 
the adjuster snatched the $1,000 
policy out of the former’s hand and 
shouted, “I won't listen to any argu- 
ment; $500 is all we'll pay.” The 
Chinaman chattered excitedly at him, 
but the adjuster waved him aside 
angrily, drew a check for $500 and 
threw it across the desk at the China- 
man, who goggled at it a minute, 


(Continued on page 54) 


















































SOMETIMES THERE’S MORE 
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_ CHRISTMAS TREE was trimmed and the logs were ' 
crackling in the fireplace. John Bradley sat in his arm- a 
chair with his Christmas cards stacked unopened on the t 
table beside him. p 
He was ready to open them now—it would give him le 
. something to do while Sally was upstairs wrapping the last h 
few presents. He liked to save all his cards tor Christmas , 
Eve. This was John’s custom, carried over from childhood, | 
when each Christmas card seemed like a parcel of riches trom 0 
beyond the hills and far away. 0 
John took the largest envelope first. It was postmarked h 
San Diego, California. “I don’t know anybody in San Diego,” n 
he said to himself. California or not, the card was decorated C 
with drifted snow, horse and sleigh. ' 
“Dear ned it said inside, “it doesn’t look like the t 

picture on the card out here, but it sure feels like Christmas 

to us.” 

John turned the card over to see who had sent it. Bob 

and Mary Ryan. Of course! It was from Bob Ryan, now 
retired in California! r 
“IT haven’t seen you in years,” the card continued, “but r 
I couldn’t help thinking about you this Christmas. If it V 
hadn’t been for that day you talked to me about my future, 

I’d still be breaking my back on my old job instead of sitting 
in the sunshine in my own yard writing this note to you. 
Those New York Life policies | bought from you made all of r 
this possible—while there were still a lot of Christmases to ( 
look forward to. I wish I could send you some of our happi- , 
ness to add to your own this Christmas.” 
John got up slowly from his chair and stood thought. . 

fully before the fireplace. Then he called to his wife. “Sally! 
Look at this Christmas present I just got!” } 
While he waited for her to come down, he placed the ) 
card upright in the center of the mantel. Riches for Christ- \ 
mas—from beyond the hills and far away. 
t 
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HIS is really an interesting 

assignment. To say anything 

in one short speech which 
would contribute to our knowledge of 
a subject which is perennially dis- 
cussed in book length treatises is 
difficult enough, but to make it of 
interest to a group of men who know 
so much about the subject, puts it in 
the category of one of the labors of 
Hercules. 

On the brighter side of the picture 
is the remarkable fact that the his- 
tory of life insurance is almost com- 
pletely covered by the reports and 
legislation of just one century. The 
historian can still write the story of 
life insurance by reference to the 
original source material. In the files 
of the Insurance Department, we still 
have all the original annual state- 
ments filed by every life insurance 
company since 1860 and some of 
those filed with the Comptroller be- 
tween 1853 and 1859. 


1759 First Here 


Some historians, fond of academic 
research, like to trace the develop- 
ment of life insurance back to 1759, 
when the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund was established, or even fur- 
ther to the Middle Ages when some 
marine insurance policies contained 
death benefits and indemnity for 
capture by pirates. However, I think 
that the system of life insurance, as 
we know it in America, had its be- 
ginnings only a little over a hundred 
years ago—on February 1, 1843, 
when the first successful exclusively 
life insurance company started busi- 
ness. That was the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. The 
New England Mutual, although or- 
ganized in 1835, did not begin busi- 
ness until December 1, 1843. The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany began business in 1845, as did 
the Nautilus Life Insurance Com- 
pany, now New York Life. These 
are all familiar names. Although a 
lew policies were issued prior to the 
organization of these companies, they 
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were mostly for limited terms and 
were written by eight companies that 
were primarily banking institutions. 
In fact, all of them soon gave up 
what little life insurance business 
they were doing and continued their 
existence as trust companies. Despite 
the fact that these life and trust com- 
panies wrote only a limited amount 
of business and contributed little to 
the system of American life insur- 





ance as it later developed, their con- 
servatism and high financial stand- 
ing did much to establish confidence 
in the safety and value of life insur- 
ance. The most successful of them, 
the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity 
and Trust Company, stayed in the 
life insurance business from 1836 to 
1888 and is credited with being the 
first company to share profits with its 
policyholders. It declared the first 
dividend in 1844. However at that 
time, after twenty years of business, 
this most successful trust company 
did not have as much life insurance 
in force as the Mutual Life had after 


* Now with Lumber Mutual Cas. 


1 Chapter 80, Laws of 1840 

2 “Semi-Centennial History of the New 
York Life Insurance Company” by James 
M. Hudnut, pg. 22 








two years of operation. Incidentally, 
a New York company, The New 
York Life and Trust Company, or- 
ganized in 1830, still reports to the 
Insurance Department because it still 
has 27 annuities in force. It is now 
known as The Bank of New York 
and Fifth Avenue Bank. 


Mutual Success 


The success of the mutual com- 
panies organized in the 1840’s to do 
exclusively a life insurance business 
has been attributed to various fac- 
tors. Chief among these was the ob- 
vious popularity of the mutual prin- 
ciple, especially the prospect of actu- 
ally making money on deferred divi- 
dend plans. Another important fac- 
tor, often overlooked, was the pas- 
sage of an important piece of legis- 
lation in 1840! authorizing a mar- 
ried woman to insure her husband’s 
life for her own benefit, free from the 
claims of her husband’s creditors. 
This legislation has been referred to 
as the Magna Charta of life insur- 
ance. A third factor, a most impor- 
tant one, was the employment of 
agents or solicitors. These apostles 
have made life insurance the biggest 
business in the world today, expect- 
ing war. 

In addition to the general condi- 
tions contributing to their develop- 
ment, individual companies displayed 
great imagination, ingenuity and en- 
terprise in their early sales efforts. 
Of the first one-thousand policies 
sold by the New York Life, three- 
hundred thirty-nine were on the lives 
of southern slaves and its first claim 
was for the death of one of these 
slaves. This same company paid 
script dividends of fifty per cent of 
premiums during its first four years 
of operation and only slightly lower 
for several years thereafter. Six per 
cent interest was paid in cash on all 
outstanding script dividends until 
they were redeemed in the early 
1860's. 


(Contiued on the next page) 
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Legislation—Continued 


From the legislative and super- 
visory standpoint, it is customary to 
trace the development of life insur- 
ance back to Revised Statutes of 
1827 * which provided that domestic 
insurance companies, as monied cor- 
porations, organized after that date 
should file an annual report with the 
Comptroller. Although many fire 
insurance companies complied with 
this law, it appears that only one life 
insurance statement was ever filed 
under its provisions—for the one 
year, 1839. Obviously, this did not 
represent any form of control of life 
insurance companies. The next legis- 
lation * affecting life insurance pro- 
vided for the organization of insur- 
ance companies under general laws 
and prohibited special charters. It 
also provided that companies hence- 
forth organized in New York and all 
companies from other states and 
countries transacting business in 
New York, be required to file annual 
statements. Thus, in 1850, eight out- 
of-state companies filed statements 
with the Comptroller. No domestic 
company was required to file. In 
1851, three domestic companies or- 
ganized since 1849, filed statements 
as did twelve out-of-state companies. 
This was the largest number of state- 
ments filed in any year prior to the 
formation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment in 1860. After legislation ® 
was enacted requiring all life insur- 
ance companies to deposit $100,000 
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with the Comptroller ten out-of-state 
companies promptly withdrew from 
the state. Thereupon, other states 
passed retaliatory legislation that 
forced New York companies to cease 
business in those states. The situa- 
tion resulted in legislation® which 
provided the first workable compre- 
hensive insurance statute. It made 
all insurance companies, whenever 
organized, subject to its provisions. 
It required all companies to file an- 
nual statements on the forms pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller and di- 
rected the Comptroller to prepare an 
annual statistical report. It gave the 
Comptroller the power to appoint 
examiners to examine into the af- 
fairs of any company which he sus- 
pected of filing an incorrect annual 
statement. The laws of 1853 with 
subsequent amendments, remained in 
force until the recodification of 
1892. They provided for a high 
degree of regulation but it was soon 
found that the Comptroller was too 
busy to administer them adequately. 
The Insurance Department was 
created in 1859 to administer the 
Law. Under the able direction of the 
first Superintendent of Insurance, 
the Laws of 1853 took on a new sig- 
nificance and the companies soon 
discovered that a new era had begun. 

New York’s first Superintendent, 
William Barnes, was a contemporary 
of Massachusetts’ famous first Com- 
missioner, Elizur Wright. There is 
no doubt that there was an almost 
comic-opera type of rivalry and 
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jealousy between them. Barnes was 
a gifted and ambitious young lawyer 
of thirty-five, but it is doubtful that 
he possessed the philosophy and 
vision that earned Wright his place 
in the Hall of Fame. The rivalry be- 
tween these men may have been, in 
part at least, only a reflection of the 
bitter competition between the in- 
surance companies of that time. 
There was no standardization and 
little uniformity in the policies or 
practices of the various companies, 
Progress was made by the trial and 
error method. Great success was the 
reward if a new idea worked ; failure 
and dissolution could easily be the 
result of one misguided experiment. 
The companies had no stability, 
either in financial condition or repu- 
tation, either singly or as a group. 
Slogans, publicity stunts, and _ the 
promotional type of prestige build- 
ing were more important than sound 
business practices or an earnest de- 
sire to furnish life insurance protec- 
tion at a minimum cost or on an 
equitable basis. 


First Decade of Supervision 


The first decade of insurance 
supervision was probably the most 
interesting and important period in 
the history of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The problems encountered 
were large and numerous but their 
solution set the pattern for the amaz- 
ing development of American life 
companies during the next fifty 
years. 


Of foremost importance, was the 
development of full publicity in all 
matters affecting the operation of 
life insurance companies, and the es- 
tablishment of the concept of the 
fiduciary character of the business. 
As a result of Barnes’ and Wright's 
efforts, the public became assured 
that they would receive equitable 
treatment. They came to believe in 
the idea of life insurance—that the 
companies would be able to pay their 
claims—that profits or gains would 
be returned to them in equitably 
distributed dividends—that state in- 





3 Part 1, Chapter XVIII Laws 1827 
4 Chapter 308 Laws 1849 
5 Chapter 95 Laws 1851 
6 Chapter 463 Laws 1853 
7 Chapter 366 Laws 1859 
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surance officials were honest and 
capable and that the full publicity 
given to the reports of the companies 
was a guarantee of honesty. This 
confidence is exemplified by the fact 
that the amount of insurance in force 
in companies licensed in New York 
State increased from one-hundred 
sixty million dollars in 1860, to over 
two billion dollars in 1870, an in- 
crease of more than a thousand per 
cent in the first ten years of insur- 
ance supervision. 

Perhaps, too little rather than too 
much credit has been given to Barnes 
for his contribution to the develop- 
ment of insurance practices in this 
country. He devised a detailed, com- 
prehensive annual statement blank 
which he himself referred to as fol- 
lows: 


‘No government has ever before 
required such specific and de- 
tailed exhibits of the condition 
and business of life assurance 
companies. The idea has hitherto 
prevailed to a considerable extent, 
borrowed from European com- 
panies, that the assets and affairs 
of such companies were private 
and confidential in their nature, to 
a knowledge of which the public 
was not entitled.” § 


Wright’s pique at the complete- 
ness of the New York Annual State- 
ment blank and printed Reports is 
revealed by the following statement 
appearing in his Massachusetts Re- 
port in 1862: 


“In regard to the Life Insur- 
ance Companies of New York, we 
are happy to be able to say that 
Mr. Barnes, the faithful and effi- 
cient Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department of that State, has 
taken measures to add to his 
elaborate annual investigation of 
their assets and securities, a valua- 
tion of their policies on: a plan 
similar to our own. Should this 
design be carried out, it will be 
very desirable that some arrange- 
ment may be made between the 
States, by which the companies 
may be saved the labor and ex- 
pense of furnishing the data of 


~~ 


‘New York Insurance Report, 1861, 
page XX VI 

_* Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
siorners’ Seventh Annual Report, 1862 
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First Horseless Carriage—by Duryea. 


their policies to more than one 
State, and a single annual valua- 
tion of each company may be made 
to suffice for all the States, as this 
is obviously a work which, if well 
done in any one State, need not be 
repeated the same year in other 
States.” ® 


Valuation Results 


This reference to the valuation of 
policy reserves reminds us of one of 
the most important developments of 
that first decade of insurance super- 
vision. The firm stand of Barnes and 
Wright in this matter removed 
English companies from the com- 
petition and provided a firm founda- 
tion for the tremendous growth of 
the American system of life insur- 
ance. 

There is probably no more firmly 
established principle in insurance to- 
day than the method of determining 
the policy reserve liability of a life 
insurance company. Students can 
glibly explain the proper concept 
which is based upon an accumulation 
of net premiums received plus an as- 
sumed rate of interest, minus death 
claims paid. The logic of this method 
seems so apparent that very few 
would be disturbed by even the 


vaguest notion that any other method 
might be used. Such widespread 
knowledge or calm assurance of in- 
fallibility did not exist eighty years 
ago, however. In fact, it was very 
dificult for Barnes and Wright, to 
persuade their state legislatures (not 
to mention many insurance com- 
panies ) that such reserves were nec- 
essary for the solvency of a company. 
The whole matter came to a head 
when the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner pronounced a large English 
life insurance company insolvent. 
This pronouncement almost cost him 
his reputation as a student of insur- 
ance affairs. Two leading English 
actuaries and a professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard College “proved” 
that the company had a large sur- 
pilus when credit was given for future 
gross premiums and profits from 
lapses to be received. According to 
these men, future profits would be 
so great that the company could cur- 
rently be in debt and still be solvent. 
The Massachusetts Commissioner 
was accused of making “undignified 
insinuations against a respected in- 
stitution and honored men” and his 
pronouncement was described as 
“directly opposed to established ex- 
perience and the sound deductions of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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+ few weeks ago The Connecticut Mutual pub- 
lished a new booklet, “It Takes More Than 

Brains,” on the subject of Educational Insurance. 
It is the type of fresh and valuable material that 
Connecticut Mutual agents have learned to expect 
from their Company. 
The booklet contains the latest costs at over 250 
colleges and universities in the United States. This 
information is the result of research conducted 
by, The Connecticut Mutual. 
The new booklet will help the Company’s field men 
in many ways: 


GTH OF 
" 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Attractive and useful, the booklet builds prestige for 
agents. 
. Creates interest in the Company’s Plan. 
Starts a father thinking about his need, 
Diminishes resistance to an interview. 
. Paves the way for a sale by building a desire to learn 
more about the Plan. 
. Backs up the salesman’s arguments. 
Provides “third party influences” through photographs 
of students whose educations are being financed by 
Connecticut Mutual Educational Plans. 
Like all Connecticut Mutual advertising and sales 
literature, this booklet has been “designed to help 


the salesman sell.” 
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IRST, I want to give you 
something of the history and 
background of reinsurance. 

Reinsurance is defined by Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary 
as, “Act of reinsuring, or the amount 
protected by reinsuring, especially 
by an insurer or underwriter to pro- 
tect himself against risk already in- 
curred.” The word “reinsure”’ is de- 
fined by the same dictionary, “To 
insure again; to transfer to another 
insurance company the liability, in 
whole or in part, assumed by the 
direct writing company; . . .”’ 

The general term “reinsurance’”’ is 
used in all lines of insurance—life, 
fire, casualty, marine, etc. Forms 
other than life reinsurance were evi- 
dently practiced long before that of 
life reinsurance. 

Because of the historical, as_ well 
as its prophetic nature, and because 
it was recognized as early as 1900 
that larger policies carried a heavier 
mortality, I am quoting from a paper 
prepared by that most eminent ac- 
tuary, the late Henry Moir, ‘Reas- 
surance of Surplus Risks,” which 
appeared in “The Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society of America” 
in 1902: 


No Previous Data 


“Having recently had occasion tu 
consider a proposition for the re- 
assurance of surplus risks I looked 
carefully through the transactions of 
the Actuarial Society in order to see 
whether any discussion of reassur- 
ances had taken place. | failed to 
find a single reference; and, as the 
subject is one which might profitably 
be considered by actuaries, I have 
prepared the following notes in the 
hope that they may lead others to 
express their opinions. . . .” 

Quoting further from Mr. Moir’s 
paper: “The question of reassur- 
ance is therefore of most importance 
to the younger and small com- 
panies. . . .” 

“When the plan of submitting 
each individual application is 
adopted one would expect that the 
office to which the reassurance is 
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Then and Nou 


offered would receive it gladly, see- 
ing that the expense of such busi- 
ness is very small; but this seems 
to be by no means the case. There 
may be several reasons for this pe- 
culiar attitude on the part of reassur- 
ing offices: In the first place, it is 
known that the rate of mortality is 
heavier among policies for large 
amounts; in the second place, the 
business is very frequently of an 
ephemeral character, placed only for 
the temporary convenience of the 
principal company ; and in the third 
place, the reassuring company has 





not the same confidence in the medi- 
cal and other reports given by the 
people who to them are strangers, 
while perhaps there is also a 
tendency on the part of medical de- 
partments to make out that their 
rules are a little more conservative 
than those of the company submit- 
ting the application. Be that as it 
nay, it appears to be the case that 
unless the life proposed be in every 
way first-class, some difficulty may 
be experienced in placing surplus 
risks, and reassurances are fre- 
quently rejected, which, if presented 
to the same office as a direct appli- 
cation, would be differently treated. 


by J. HOWARD ODEN 
President 
North American Reassurance Co. 


This condition of affairs is not 
natural and we shall soon outlive it.” 

Time has proven Mr. Moir to be 
correct. 

A few years ago C. E. Golding, 
LL.D., compiled “A History of 
Reinsurance” on information col- 
lected by Sterling Offices Limited 
of London. The earliest history of 
life reinsurance as recorded by Mr. 
Golding was in England in the 
1840's and life reinsurance was later 
more actively engaged in on the 
Continent of Europe from about the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. 


Prior to World War | 


From all information available, 
life reinsurance was not practiced 
actively in this country until after 
the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, although there is some record 
of policies being reinsured earlier. 
At any rate, there was no remarkable 
growth in the life reinsurance busi- 
ness in the United States until after 
1900. 

Prior to World War One there 
were several domestic, as well as 
the Branch Offices of two German 
insurance companies, doing a life 
reinsurance business in the United 
States. The Branches of the German 
companies were liquidated during 
World War One and their business 
was assumed by an American com- 
pany. Since 1918 life reinsurance 
has had its most rapid growth. Dur- 
ing the so-called ‘Gay Twenties” 
when life insurance in general was 
flourishing, reinsurance was also on 
the up-swing, and reached its peak 
in 1929 when there was outstanding 
a total of Two Billion, Three Hun- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reinsurance—Continued 


dred Million Dollars of life reinsur- 
ance. This amount declined during 
the depression years, and at the end 
of 1937 had fallen to less than One 
and a Half Billion Dollars in force. 
Life insurance in force in the United 
States increased steadily during the 
"Twenties and reached a peak in 
1931 of approximately One Hundred 
and Seven Billion Dollars, and de- 
clined to Ninety-six Billion, Two 
Hundred and Forty-six Million 
Dollars in 1933. During this period, 
the reinsurance in force had shrunk 
by something over 35%, while the 
life insurance in force decreased only 
about 10%. 

Since 1933, life insurance in force 
in the United States has increased 
steadily until the amount in force 
was over Two Hundred Billion 
Dollars on December 31, 1948. Life 
reinsurance has increased from the 
low level of slightly less than One 
and a Half Billion Dollars at the 
end of 1937 to Three Billion, Six 
Hundred Ninety-four Million Dol- 
lars at the end of 1948 according to 
the Spectator Year Book. 


Plans of Reinsurance 


Reinsurance contracts may be 
either on the annual renewable term 
or the coinsurance basis. 

The annual renewable term plan is 
based upon the reinsurance of the 
net amount at risk computed by de- 


ducting from the original face 
amount of the reinsurance the ter- 
minal reserve corresponding to that 
face amount. The premium for each 
year is calculated by multiplying the 
net amount at risk by the reinsuring 
company’s premium rate for the 
attained age. 

Under the coinsurance plan the 
reinsuring company assumes a share 
of a risk according to the terms 
which govern the policy of the direct 
writing company. The reinsuring 
company receives premiums, less 
commissions, proportionate to its 
share in the policy. 


Types of Reinsurance Contracts 


The automatic contract provides 
for either all, or a definite part, of a 
company’s first excess to be ceded 
to the reinsurance company. The re- 
insuring company binds itself uncon- 
ditionally to accept reinsurance up to 
a stipulated amount, generally a 
multiple of the amount kept by the 
direct writing company in accordance 
with the company’s established limits 
of retention. This type of contract 
enables a direct writing company to 
issue a policy for any amount up to 
the sum of its own retention plus the 
automatic reinsurance coverage with- 
out awaiting the reinsurer’s confir- 
mation. 

An automatic contract may cover a 
direct writing company’s standard 
business or substandard business, or 
both. 


i AVERAGE POLICY 
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An automatic contract may be on 
either the coinsurance or the annual 
renewable term basis. 

Any risk not covered by the auto. 
matic provision of an automatic cop. 
tract—(that is, risks in excess of the 
direct writing company’s retention 
plus automatic coverage, and risks on 
which the direct writing company 
prefers to retain nothing )—may be 
submitted on a facultative basis. 


A facultative contract provides 
that the direct writing company shall 
submit each application for reinsur- 
ance individually, with copies of all 
its papers which relate to the insur- 
ability of the risk. The reinsuring 
company will promptly transmit its 
decision, usually by wire, to the di- 
rect writing company. The use of air 
mail by the direct writing company 
in submitting papers has greatly 
speeded up action on facultative busi- 
ness. 

A facultative contract may be on 
either the coinsurance or the annual 
renewable term basis. 

The reinsuring company reinsures, 
in addition to the life benefit, disa- 
bility and double indemnity _bene- 
fits contained in the direct writing 
company's policy. 

Reinsurance companies do a very 
large volume of business on _ sub- 
standard lives, thus enabling direct 
writing companies to issue some 
form of policy on most applications 
—reducing their rejected applica- 
tions to a minimum. 

Substandard reinsurance may be 
ceded under an automatic contract if 
the direct writing company has a 
definite schedule of retentions for 
substandard risks. The reinsuring 
company will consider facultatively 
substandard risks on which the di- 
rect writing company retains noth- 
ing for its own account. 

The substandard classifications 
generally used by reinsuring com- 
panies, together with the relative 
mortality which each is intended to 
cover, are as follows: 


Mortality Mortality 

Class PerCent. Class Per Cent. 
A 125 F 250 
AA 137% G 275 
B 150 H 300 
c 175 J 350 
D 200 L 400 
E 225 P 500 
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News 


The ceding company charges an 
extra premium equivalent to the 
extra mortality or it may use the 
suggested extra premium furnished 
by the reinsurance company. 

Juvenile insurance may also be 
reinsured, as well as payor benefits 
on the original beneficiary. 

The reinsurer also accepts rion- 
medical insurance, and aviation risks. 


General Provisions 


The liability of the reinsurer coin- 
cides with that of the ceding com- 
pany. The general provisions of the 
contract describe the forms to be 
used in ceding business, and the man- 
ner in which cessions are to be made. 
The plan of reinsurance is stated, as 
well as the rates to be charged, and 
how extra premiums are to be 
treated. There is usually a provision 
for reimbursement of taxes when the 
reinsuring company is not taxed in- 
dependently of the ceding company. 
The contract also states the method 
of premium payments, usually an- 
nually regardless as to how the ced- 
ing company’s premiums are paid, 
and the procedure to be followed in 
handling commissions. The ceding 
company’s accounting is on a 
monthly basis, paying for premiums 
falling due during the month of pay- 
ment, taking credit for refunds of 
premiums on lapsed reinsurance on 
which premiums have previously 
been paid. 

The contract usually provides for 
reduction of reinsurance made nec- 
essary on account of Japses or re- 
duction in amounts of the ceding 
company’s policies. The contract also 
usually provides for the automatic 
reinstatement of reinsurance should 
the ceding company’s policy be re- 
instated. 

There is also a provision for set- 
tlement of claims. The reinsuring 
company usually accepts without 
question the settlement made by the 
ceding company. However, when 
the entire risk is carried by the re- 
insuring company, a reservation is 
usually made that the reinsuring 
company shall be consulted before 
an admission or acknowledgment of 
the claim is made by the ceding com- 
pany. It is customary for the rein- 
suring company to share in the ex- 
pense of any contest of a claim in 
proportion to the amount at risk of 
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Grand Central Station, New York, Circa 1900. 


the reinsuring company and the 
ceding company, and to share in the 
amount of any saving in the same 
proportion. Compensation of salaried 
officers and employees of the ceding 
company is not deemed a legitimate 
claim expense. 


Policy Changes 


The contract also provides that re- 
insurance granted by the reinsuring 
company shall be maintained in force 
by the ceding company so long as 
the insurance issued by the ceding 
company shall remain in force, ex- 
cept in certain instances where the 
ceding company increases its reten- 
tion, the recapture of certain por- 
tions of the reinsurance is permitted 
under certain conditions. 

When anv important changes are 
made in the provisions and condi- 
tions of a policy issued by the ceding 
company and reinsured, the ceding 


company shall inform the reinsuring 
company of such changes. Provision 
is also made for continuance of the 
reinsurance in appropriate amounts 
in the event extended insurance is 
granted by the ceding company in 
accordance with the conditions of the 
policy and the rules of the ceding 
company. 

The contract also usually provides 
that the reinsuring company shall 
have the right at all reasonable times 
and for any reasonable purpose to 
inspect at the office of the ceding 
company all books and documents 
referring to reinsurance issued by 
the reinsuring company. 

Most contracts between reinsur- 
ing and ceding companies contain an 
arbitration clause in which it is pro- 
vided in the event of any difference 
between companies, the reinsurer 
and the ceding company shall each 
appoint an arbitrator, and the two 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Winter traffic jam on South St. 
Courtesy Home Insurance Co. 


SAVINGS 


Life Ins. Leads 


HE number of families owning 
life insurance was at a new peak 
of nearly 40 million at the start of 
this year, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This is indicated from 
a survey made by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan for the Federal Reserve 
Board, covering the financial position 
of American families in the first 
quarter of this year. The word “fam- 
ily’ here means spending unit and 
represents single persons:or a group 
of related persons living in the same 
dwelling who pool their income. 
These insured families represent 
77% of all U. S. families, the survey 
further shows. Life Insurance is the 
leading media for savings in use by 
the families of the country. In con- 
trast, those owning homes, those 
owning U. S. savings..bonds, and 
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Company 
Mutual (N. Y.) 
Equitable (N. Y. aS 
New York Life ___ .. 
N. Western Mut. (Wise.) . . 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .... 
Conn. Mutual _.. 
Metropolitan (N. vy. 
Aetna (Conn.) . 
Penn Mutual . 
Provident L. & T. (Pa. )9.. 
Prudential (N. J.) . 
New England Mut. (Mass ) 
Travelers (Conn.) ..... 
Germania (N. Y.)®.... 
Union Central (Ohio) . 


® Now Guardian Life. 


Company 
Metropolitan . 
Prudential ... 
Equitable . 
New York Life 
John Hancock 
Northwestern 
Mutual “Life . 
Travelers .... 
Aetna 
Sun of Can. . 
Mass. Mut. . 
Penn Mut. 
Mutual Benefit 
New Eng. Mut. 
Conn. Mut. 





those with savings deposits represent 
about 44% each. 

During the past year, the increase 
in population and spending units was 
the major factor in the rise in num- 
ber of insured families. There was 
some reflection in the ownership 
figures of the greater cost of living 
pinch among middle income families, 
especially those with children. Per- 
centage-wise, the portion of families 
owning life insurance remained re- 
latively unchanged from the year 
before. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


Relative Size 


ITH U. S. Government ex- 

penditures estimated at 42 bil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year 1949- 
50, the question arises, just how 
much 42 billion dollars really 
amounts to in understandable terms, 
says the family economics bureau 


© Now Provident Mutual. 


LEADING COMPANIES 
Then and Now 





1900 
(000,000 Omitted } 

Assets Written In Force 
$326 $173 $1,140 
305 207 1017. 
262 235 1,202 
140 6l 530 
74 35 275 

65 10 162 

62 350 924 

56 39 193 

43 52 217 

43 14 134 

4\ 250 604 

31 16 121 

31 19 109 

27 10 82 

26 33 149 

1948 
(000,000 Omitted } 

Assets Written In Force 
$9,125 $3,904 $39,958 
7,846 3,056 29,635 
4,883 2,975 13,170 
4,448 868 9,540 
2,465 1,852 9,894 
2,291 470 5,730 
1.997 296 4,221 
1,775 2,136 8.945 
1,500 2,351 7,683 
1,491 602 4,089 
1,234 267 2,786 
1,18! 230 2,659 
1,180 229 2,705 
998 260 2,602 
724 208 1,832 


of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance company. 

According to the bureau’s calcula- 
tions, 42 billion dollars would make 
a stack of $10 bills 240 miles high. 

It would equal the combined wages 
of a million manufacturing workers 
at present average wage rates, for 
15 years. 

It is a third greater than the total 
cash receipts for all the produce of 
American’s 6,000,000 farms in 1948. 

It is slightly more than the U. S. 
Government spent for World War I. 

It is slightly more than the U. S. 
Government spent in the 142-year 
period from 1776 through the fiscal 
year of 1917-18 inclusive. 

It is more than one-sixth of our 
present total national income. 

It is $700 per American worker. 

It is $1050 per American family. 

Spending 42 billion dollars in a 
year means spending $80,000 a min- 
ute for 24 hours a day for seven days 
a week for 52 weeks. 
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N AMERICAN art collector 

while visiting Irance recently 

had the great pleasure of 
spending an afternoon with his 
favorite artist, Matisse. He listened 
enthralled as the great modern 
master described the particular 
paintings the collector owned and 
reminisced on his experiences in 
painting them—the colors he used, 
his pigments, every last detail of 
composition. “How many canvasses 
have you painted in your lifetime ?” 
asked the collector. Matisse replied, 
“T have no idea how many paintings 
] have finished, but | remember each 
one of them individually and in 
detail.” 


Perfection 


It seemed to me that that reply 
summarized the attitude of every 
good workman toward his job, no 
matter whether he be an artist or a 
businessman, a farmer or a man who 
works at a machine. If one studies 
the life and work of the great masters 
in painting, or in any of the other 
arts, one finds that the higher the 
quality of the work, the greater the 
quantity of the masterpieces pro- 
duced. Likewise the man who sets 
out to do a job well is likely to con- 
tinue to multiply that effort until he 
not only stands out as a good work- 
man, but as a big producer. His 
main objective is to do each task well 
and he therefore remembers the 
individual accomplishment and not 
the total result. I am sure if I asked 
anyone in this room who has ever 
carried a rate book how much life 
insurance he has written over the 
years you, like Matisse, could not 
answer readily, but you would be 
able to describe each case minutely. 

Perfection in any line, in manage- 
ment, in the arts, in selling, comes 
only by repeated effort, and perfec- 
tion implies efficiency in production 
as well as a fine end-product. And 
since extravagance and _ efficiency 
cannot exist together, the really fine 
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by PAUL F. CLARK 
President 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


product or service also is produced 
economically. 

Our efficiency in distributing life 
insurance is, therefore, the challen- 
ging factor in our considerations at 
this time. Herein lies our great 
opportunity to bring to the life in- 
surance buying public a product not 
only perfected in every detail, but at 





a price which makes it a more attrac- 
tive purchase. There is little pros- 
pect at this time of effecting savings 
through our margins from invest- 
ment income under present govern- 
ment financial policies. Any great 
improvement in mortality margins 
over the short term is a question 
mark. Streamlined and electronic 
office procedures are reflecting favor- 
ably on expense, but not enough to 
supply the answer to our problem. 
Still our single biggest opportunity 
for improvement in management is 
in the agency end of our business— 
ever striving to work more efficiently 
at gradually decreasing costs. 

We make a mistake, those of us in 
the life insurance business, when we 
look at the gigantic production fig- 
ures of our companies and infer 
therefore that all is well. Measured 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


against the market for our services, 
these figures are not stupendous or 
spectacular. Broken down to the 
production of each individual sales- 
man, they lose a great deal of their 
significance. For it is only when 
figures of production are measured 
against the market that they have 
any significance. Not production, 
but individual productivity is the 
answer to a live and prosperous 
economy—and this is as true in the 
production of life insurance as it is 
in the manufacture of automobiles 
or refrigerators. 

When we note that in 1948 the 
average insured family owned only 
slightly more than $6,000 of life in- 
surance, can we feel that we are 
meeting the challenge of today’s 
market, especially in view of the fact 
that in terms of the 1935-1939 
dollar, our present insurance dollar 
has decreased over 40% in purchas- 
ing power? Is our industry, like so 
many others, a victim of what a great 
sales manager has described, as ““The 
only remaining shortage—and the 
most serious—the shortage of crea- 
tive salesmanship ?” 


Comparison 


Let me give you a picture in con- 
tracts. Two ordinary agencies, each 
producing three million annually. 
One has seven agents, carefully 
selected and trained. Turnover is 
low. Production per man is good. 
Every square foot of agency space 
is profitably utilized. The business 
stays in force. The agency is grow- 
ing. Recruiting is an orderly process. 
Success breeds success. The agents 
are career men, who know and love 
their business and whose efficiency 
and individual productivity is high. 

Now let’s look at the other agency. 
Same production of three million a 
year—but fifteen agents against 
seven in the other agency. One or 
two of these are successful pro- 
ducers. The balance are either com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Management—Continued 


ing or going. Turnover is high with 
its consequent waste of human ma- 
terial and public relations leave much 
to be desired. Recruiting takes so 
much of the manager’s time, there 
is little opportunity to develop men. 
Lapses are high and so are financing 
losses. Individual productivity is at 
an all time low. 


Evolution in Salesmanship 


This picture is more or less typical 
and serves to illuminate a situation 
which besets all of us at this time 
in varying degrees. The sharp dif- 
ferences in individual productivity 
between these two groups were 
based in the final analysis on the 
difference between careful selection 
and training and the lack of it, 
factors which are becoming more 
essential every day, as shown in a 
recent opinion and attitude survey 
made by the Agency Management 
Association. A pilot study made in 
Seattle showed conclusively that 
people who are well informed on the 
subject of life insurance frequently 
express the intention to buy more in 
the future. The well informed also 
have relatively favorable attitudes 
toward agents. Those with higher 
education and incomes are more 
likely to consider life insurance 
reasonably priced than those with 
less education and background. 

This survey to my mind points up 
the evolution which has been taking 


place in salesmanship since the turn 
of the century. Once we thought of 
a salesman as a star performer whose 
big, glittering, optimistic personality 
mowed down all before him. What 
he lacked in knowledge he made up 
in pep. He leaned heavily for his 
success on the buyer’s lack of 
sophistication. His comparative 
obsolescence in our day is largely 
due to consumer education. Buyers 
have developed a trained discrimina- 
tion from the habit of purchasing and 
improved knowledge of products. 
Consequently, they demand more of 
the salesman—particularly they re- 
quire that he know what he is talking 
about. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
would be the last to decry the quali- 
fications of enthusiasm and optimism 
in a salesman. These potent items 
still belong in the makeup of any 
salesman worth his salt, except that 
we might wish to substitute the word 
“confidence” for “optimism.” 

Optimism is based on hope, while 
confidence is based on knowledge. 
The latter is part of the equipment 
of the salesman who knows his 
product will work for those who buy 
it. He faces a better educated public, 
not only scholastically but practically, 
than the salesman of the past. He 
is required to be better educated 
himself, not only in the subjects for 
which degrees are awarded, but in 
the practical uses of the wares he has 
to sell. His obligation to the client 
is more compelling, and by the same 
token, he does not have to bear the 
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whole burden of the sale alone. 
Allied with him must be those who 
are responsible for the merchandise 
or service itself—its price—its func. 
tion—its practical use. 

No longer can the sales executive 
in this business or. any other wash 
his hands of any failure on the part 
of the sales force, because selling is 
a combined accomplishment and a 
joint responsibility of the manage- 
ment and the sales force. This sug- 
gests that we should perhaps go 
farther in our training efforts than 
we have already—that the horizons 
of training should be extended be- 
yond meeting the competition of 
other salesmen of the same product 
—even beyond meeting the competi- 
tion of other goods and services. For 
there is a deeper and more funda- 
mental competition today, which can 
be met only by wider knowledge of 
the area within which we live and 
work. 


Most Vicious Competition 

Today we are having a lot of talk 
in an attempt to disturb the minds 
and hearts of men, to change their 
fundamental independence to work 
and earn into a dependence on 
“statism”; this is the most vicious 
competition any life insurance sales- 
man can meet. Knowledge of the 
American and Canadian basic econ- 
omy is not only useful—it is essential 
if the life insurance salesman is to 
conquer the growing state of mind 
which is inclined to discard the 
fundamental virtue of thrift in favor 
of something which is represented 
as security without effort. The 
market for life insurance can topple 
into the dust if the present trend 
toward spoon-fed security knocks 
out the foundation of individual 
independence from under it. It 1s 
the desire on the part of the indi- 
vidual to achieve security by his own 
efforts, which is not only the basis 
of our whole market, but the basis 
of the way of life we enjoy in North 
America. This spirit was rooted as 
deep in the English character as it 
is in our own; but we all know what 
happened to it in a socialistic state— 
in which security is regarded as 
every man’s birthright—not as a 
reward for his personal efforts. 

Those who would grant security 
to all regardless of effort would 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Canadian 


T THE close of business on 

December 31, 1948, United 

States and British and Cana- 
dian life insurance companies had 
more than $13 billion of business 
in force in Canada ;—almost as much 
per capita as in the United States. 
It is of interest to add that Canadian 
companies had upwards of $43% bil- 
lion of life insurance in force in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
other countries. 

Life insurance is a peculiarly in- 
ternational business in Canada. Not 
only do United States and British 
companies compete in Canada with 
the Canadian companies but the 
Canadian companies do a very large 
foreign business. 


International in Scope 


It is more than a century since 
the first Canadian life insurance com- 
pany was established in 1847. Up 
to that time, no United States com- 
pany had opened an office in the 
Dominion and the office of the only 
British company in Canada was 
located in the city of Quebec. To- 
day there are 40 Canadian, 18 United 
States and 4 British companies ac- 
tively carrying on business in 
Canada. Next to residents of the 
United States, Canadians carry more 
life insurance per capita than any 
other people in this world. 

As a matter of fact, the Canadian 
life insurance field is unique in that 
it is the largest life insurance market 
in the world served by British and 
United States and domestic com- 
panies. British companies do not 
write life insurance in the United 
States and United States companies 
do not operate in Great Britain but 
in Canada companies from all three 
countries are found in vigorous com- 
petition. While the Canadian com- 
panies do the lion’s’ share of the 
business (more than 24), two United 
States companies are among the 


| leaders in both insurance in force 
and new business, and at least two 
of the British companies have been 
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very aggressive in Canada in recent 
years. 

The extent and importance of the 
“foreign” business of the Canadian 
companies is not generally known— 
even by Canadians. In 1948 nearly 
40% of the total business of the 
Canadian companies was transacted 
outside of Canada—principally in 
the United States and in Great 





Britain. At least one Canadian com- 
pany wrote more life insurance in 
the United States last year than it 
did in Canada. The largest agency 
of a second Canadian company was 
in South Africa and of another in 
Venezuela. Prior to World War II 
Canadian companies had branch of- 
fices or agencies in some 64 dif- 
ferent countries and territories; in- 
deed, they wrote business in most 
parts of the world except continental 
Europe, the U.S.S.R. and Austral- 
asia. The life insurance companies 
of no other country have ever under- 
taken such extensive operations 
abroad. | 

Most Canadian companies writ- 
ing life insurance do not write ac- 
cident and health (other than group 
accident and health) insurance or 
other lines of insurance. Companies 
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by R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, K.C. 
General Counsel 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association 





representing more than 90% of the 
life insurance in Canada on the books 
of Canadian companies (except one 
large Canadian company which first 
obtained authority to write accident 
and health insurance last year) 
write life insurance (or life insur- 
ance and group accident and health 
insurance) exclusively. It follows 
that almost all the personal acci- 
dent and health insurance in Canada 
is written by United States and 
British life and casualty insurance 
companies. 


General Insurance 


While, as I have said, Canadian 
companies do the lion’s share of the 
life insurance business in Canada, 
they hold no such dominant position 
in the other-than-life insurance field 
where, according to the latest Gov- 
ernment reports, United States com- 
panies do some 45%, British com- 
panies about 28% and Canadian 
companies about 27% of the busi- 
ness. It is also relevant to observe 
that whereas the principal stock- 
holders of all Canadian life insurance 
companies, so far as I am aware, 
are Canadian, the facts are that many 
of the Canadian companies operating 
in the other-than-life field are sub- 
sidiaries of British and United States 
companies. 

Occasionally it is suggested that 
an agent of a Canadian company in 
the United States or an agent of a 
U. S. company in Canada is some- 
what handicapped because he repre- 
sents a “foreign” company. I do 
not believe that to be a fact. There 
is a great deal of evidence to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Canadian Insurance—Continued 


contrary. For example, I know that 
during the war United States com- 
panies and their agents seemed to go 
out of their way to endeavor to help 
British and Canadian companies op- 
erating in the United States to con- 
serve their business. I also know 
that for upwards of 10 years follow- 
ing 1925 the insurance company 
writing the largest volume of auto- 
mobile liability insurance in_ the 
Province of Ontario was a company 
which gloried (and still glories) in 
the name “The American Automo- 
bile Insurance Company.” The name 
“American” was certainly no handi- 
cap. The mutual respect and ad- 
miration which we all have for the 
insurance institutions of the English- 
speaking countries of the world is 
most reassuring in these days of 
“cold” wars and ugly rumours about 
things to come. 
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Government regulation and super- 
vision of insurance in Canada differs 
in important respects from that in 
the United States. The field is oc- 
cupied jointly by the Dominion and 
the provinces. Broadly speaking, the 
federal government concerns itself 
primarily with the financial responsi- 
bility of British and United States 
companies and of Canadian com- 
panies doing business in more than 
one province, whereas the provinces 
assume responsibility for the terms 
of insurance contracts, the licensing 
of agents, brokers and adjusters, etc. 
Notwithstanding occasional disputes 
as to jurisdiction between the Do- 
minion and the provinces which have 
reached the courts from time to time 
down through the years, I think most 
Canadian insurance men will agree 
that there has been little real over- 
lapping and duplication and that by 
and large the “dual control” has 
worked very well. Those who think 
so sometimes support their opinion 
by pointing to the fact that in more 
than one hundred years no policy- 
helder in a Canadian life insurance 
company has ever lost a dollar 
through non-payment of the amount 
guaranteed under his policy at death 
or on maturity and observing that 
the same statement cannot be made 
with respect to the companies of any 
other country in the world. 

t 
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Social Security, Veterans’ Insurance 
and Anti-Trust Legislation 


There are three or four other re- 
spects in which life insurance con- 
ditions in Canada differ from those 
in the United States which I should 
like to mention. First, Social Se- 
curity. We have federal unemploy- 
ment insurance and a nationwide 
scheme of family allowances ; we also 
have non-contributory old age pen- 
sions and mothers’ allowances pro- 
vided on a “means” basis by the 
Dominion and the provinces ; other- 
wise we have no social security legis- 
lation comparable to that in force in 
the United States. 


Second, Veterans’ Insurance. In 
neither World War did our govern- 
ment establish any scheme compa- 
rable to your National Service Life 
Insurance, although following both 
World Wars our federal government 
has offered life insurance on standard 
plans and in limited amounts to 


veterans upon their discharge from 
the services at uniform rates which 
take no account of medical, occupa- 
tional or other special risks. 

Third, Anti-Trust legislation. 
While we have a federal agency 
which is active in the enforcement 
of laws prohibiting combinations jp 
restraint of trade in Canada, it has 
never even been suggested that an 
illegal or improper combine might 
exist in the life insurance business. 
This may be partly explained by the 
fact that another federal agency, the 
Dominion Department of Insurance, 
has always assumed such a large 
share of the responsibility for the 
supervision of insurance companies 
in Canada. 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association 


The life imsurance business in 
Canada is pretty closely knit. Es- 
tablished nearly 60 years ago (10 
years before the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America or the Ameri- 
can Life Convention) practically 
every company (United States and 
British and Canadian) transacting 
life insurance in Canada is a mem- 
ber of The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. It has 60 mem- 
ber companies in all. The four or five 
companies which are not members 
represent in the aggregate less than 
1% of the business. There is no 
other life insurance company organ- 
ization in Canada. ' 

The Association has two special 
Sections, viz. the Life Agency Of- 
ficers Section and the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Section, which 
function more or less independently 
but have direct contact at all times 
with the Executive Committee of 
the Association. The Association 
functions through its Executive 
Committee which meets monthly 
(except during July and August) 
and its numerous Standing and Spe- 
cial Committees. 


Public Relations 


I now come to the part of my 
talk which was uppermost in my 
mind more than three months ago 
when I selected the title ‘There 
Ought to be a Law.” For upwards 
of five years my special responsi- 
bilities in the Life Officers Associa- 
tion have been concerned with “pub- 
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lic relations.” Many people seem to 
think that public relations is the 
most important problem facing the 
life insurance business today—as it 
is thought by many to be the most 
important problem facing all big 
business. Be that as it may, I have 
done a great deal of thinking on the 
subject and I should like to share 
some of these thoughts with you this 
inorning. 

In passing may I say that the life 
insurance companies in Canada have 
been very forehanded with their co- 
operative public relations. Nearly 30 
years ago they launched the first 
(I’m told it was the first) co-oper- 
ative institutional advertising cam- 
paign undertaken by any industry or 
group anywhere in the world—a 
campaign which has continued with- 
out interruption down to the present 
day. Multiplying the actual figures 
by 15 to reflect the relative volume 
of life insurance in our two coun- 
tries, upwards of $1% million per 
annum has been spent on the prepa- 
ration of copy and the purchase of 
space for co-operative advertising in 
Canadian newspapers and_ publica- 
tions during each of the past ten 
years—an expenditure which com- 
pares very favorably with that of 
the Institute of Life Insurance in 
the same field in the United States. 
In addition, we have utilized all 
other media of public education to 
the extent that funds permitted and 
in so doing received invaluable as- 
sistance from the Institute, viz. press 
relations and publicity, publications, 
contacts with schools: and women’s 
groups, etc. etc. The thoughts I de- 
sire to leave with vou this morning 
have come to me during these recent 
years when my responsibilities have 
been pretty well centered in these 
activities. 

By all means let us have lots of 
healthy competition and lots of criti- 
cism (the latter at appropriate times, 
with appropriate people and in ap- 
propriate places) but let us recognize 
the common enemy who will not 
cease his efforts until he has de- 
stroyed everything we stand for and 
believe in; let us not indulge in idle 
criticism of the other fellow’s busi- 
ness unless we know as much about 
it as we hope he will know about our 
business before he undertakes to 
criticize it. Let’s stop saying on so 
many occasions “There ought to be 
a law.” 


oan International Claim Assn. Meeting, 
I49, 
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NOW at the 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


1: UP TO $5,000 NON-MEDICAL 
on any MANHATTAN LIFE Policy 


All Agents licensed with The Manhattan Life may 
now submit up to $5,000 on a Non-Medical Basis. 
This applies to any and all policies issued by the 
Company. Age limit: up to and including Age 40. 








2: CONVERSION PRIVILEGE IN 
FAMILY INCOME AND HOME 
PROTECTION RIDERS 


A conversion privilege is now included in all 12 Man- 
hattan Life Family Income and Home Protection Rid- 
ers, making them more attractive than ever. The 
Manhattan Life will issue in lieu of the Rider, with- 
out medical examination or other evidence of insur- 
ability, a new policy on any plan except term insur- 
ance, but including Ideal Protection (Life Expectancy). 


Ask for descriptive folder giving complete 
details of the New Conversion Privilege 





of NEw YorK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. * ClIrcle 6-3730 
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Courtesy Home Insurance Co. 


T WOULD take more than the 

time allotted me today to cover my 
fifty-five years with our company 
and the events that have transpired, 
so I shall mention briefly just a few 
recollections and observations that 
come to mind. 


When I joined the John Hancock 
back in 1894, we had at that time 
102 millions of insurance in force, 
with six millions of assets. We don't 
talk about size any more, but you 
all know what the score is today. 

Three weeks after I started with 
the company, it was Christinas time 
and I was surrounded by all the 
agents and presented by their spokes- 
man with some books and a five dol- 
lar gold piece. All the agents with 
the exception of one or two wore 
grey beards and they informed me 
I was a nice boy, but certainly in 
the wrong business, as all the life 
insurance ever to be written had been 
written and I had better get me an- 
other job. During my early days, I 
was impressed with the fact that 
most of our officers wore beards, I 
was convinced at that time that to 
become an officer of our company, 
one was expected to cultivate a busliy 
beard. 

Stephen H. Rhodes was president 
when I entered the employ of the 
company and the beard he wore was 
a masterpiece. 

Roland O. Lamb had a nice con- 
servative beard, but Walton L. 
Crocker had the bushiest and black- 
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REMINISCENCES 


HALF CENTURY 


by HARRY GARDINER 
General Agent 
John Hancock, New York 


est beard I ever saw. Numerous 
other officers had full grown beards, 
and there was an occasional goatee. 
I sometimes wonder how Paul Clark 
and Judge Elliott would look with 
their faces covered with whiskers. 
And, then again with today’s prices, 
the maintenance cost would be ter- 
rific. 


A Long Time 


Fifty years is a long time in any 
man's life. Vast changes have taken 
place during those five decades. So- 
cially, mechanically, in the fields of 
lighting and transportation and com- 
munication, the whole world has 
gone through a social and industrial 
revolution. 

We have just recently emerged 
from the discomforts and annoyances 





















of war time shortages and rationing. 
It was something the American peo- 
ple had never dreamed of. This was 
such a land of plenty—plenty of 
food, plenty of clothing and amuse- 
ments—plenty of everything. 

Things were different fifty years 
ago. This was still an agricultural 
country with the majority of our 
people living in rural areas. (Today 
this is the greatest industrial coun- 
try in the world.) In those days 
nobody was in a hurry. There were 
ordinances against fast driving, but 
fast driving meant running a horse 
through town at 18 miles an hour. 

Some of you older fellows out 
there remember the clothing of the 
“Gay Nineties.”” Do you remember 
the old bell bottom trousers—16 
inches at the knee and 22 at the 
bottom’? Then there was that cute 
little skimmer hat, something like a 
present day Derby, but let down a 
couple of inches in the crown. Weber 
and Fields wore them in their vaude- 
ville act. Following that, came the 
spring bottom pants, skin tight from 
the feet up, and sometimes it was 
difficult getting into them. 

Transportation was different in 
those days. Farmers drove into town 
with a load of hay or produce. It 
was a long trip, and sometimes they 
had to wait many, many hours to sell 
their stuff. So people didn’t travel 
much. They stayed home and found 
their amusements and pleasures right 
in their own homes. 
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Of course, there were strawberry 
festivals and, in winter, sleighing 
parties and skating. One walked 
wherever he wanted to go, but if it 
was more than five miles, one hired a 
horse and buggy. 

In the rural homes of fifty years 
ago, there was no gas or electricity 
and most farmers were still sleeping 
on straw, cotton, or feather mattres- 
ses laid over slats or a crosshatch 
of ropes in a wooden frame. We had 
graduated from candles and taken 
up with the modern wonder—the 
kerosene lamp, which had to be 
cleaned and filled every morning. 


Conveniences Developed 


Almost everything that makes up 
modern life has come into use dur- 
ing the past half century. I refer, 
for example, to automobiles and 
buses, airplanes, Diesel engines, 
movies, radios, and television—and 
also nylon’ stockings, permanent 
waves, canned soup, big business, 
and income taxes. 

Oh, those were great days, we 
had never heard of workmen’s com- 
pensation, birth control, giveaway 
programs, deep freezers, or social 
security ; and women’s suffrage was 
only a gleam in the eye of Susan B. 
Anthony. We didn’t have the con- 
veniences we have now. This is 
strikingly true of household appli- 
ances. These began to come into 
general use in the early years of the 
century, and I need mention only 
electric irons and cookers, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators. 

Telephones are typical of the 
change to modern living. In 1895, 
the year after I began to work for 
the John Hancock, there were less 
than 12,000 telephones in Boston 
and only 339,000 in the whole coun- 
try. Today Boston alone has over 
300,000, and there are nearly 40,- 
000,000 in the United States. 

| for one certainly wouldn’t want 
to go back to the simpler life when 
they made most of their own clothes, 
candles, and liquor, went to bed early 
and thought they were living 
wonderful lives. 

Those of us who are getting on, 
talk a lot about the easy life the 
younger people have nowadays. Back 
fifty years ago were great days, but 
I prefer the present because I like 
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autos, airplanes, automatic heat, and 
a lot ot the other things we have 
now. | like to see my razor blade 
snap out in front of my _ shaving 
mirror and my toast pop up at the 
breakfast table. 

We older folks must admit that it 
is the present generation that is hav- 
ing most of the fun, comfort, and 
pleasure created by the inventions 
and discoveries that have come along 
during the past fifty years. 

Many of you young people will 
live to see a still gréater number of 
inventions in the future that will per- 
haps surpass anything that has been 
discovered to date. 

And here I should like to make 
an observation that escapes most of 
us. We are apt to look upon an in- 
vention as a thing of value only to 
those who use it and to the owner 
of the royalties—a gift from genius 
direct to us. But the inventor also 
benefits many other people in: the 
long journey of his invention from 
his table model to the consumer. He 
has provided a good living, year after 
year, to those who refine and process 
the invention into a marketable ar- 
ticle and also to those others who 
distribute and sell it to the public. 
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\Vhile the consumer enjoys the ulti- 
mate benefits of the product, there 
are, in the aggregate, literally muil- 
lions of workers and salesmen whose 
jobs have been created by some- 
body’s original idea. 


Highlights 


Here are some of the highlights 
of events that transpired during the 
last fifty years, some of which af- 
fected our business adversely and 
others that gave life insurance a 
tremendous boost. 


1893. We had the so-called “gold 
panic’”’ causing real distress 
and lots of unemployment. 


1904. When the late Teddy 
Roosevelt was president, he 
developed his trust busting 
campaign with attacks on 
big business. 

1905. The Armstrong investiga- 
tion unveiled the weakness 
of some life insurance com- 
pany practices and many of 
us felt that life insurance 
had been knocked through 
the ropes. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Reminiscences—Continued 


1907. 


1911. 


Following on the heels of 
the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, the well-named “rich 
man’s panic” pushed all 
lines of business to the edge 
of disaster. 


One of the branches of our 
business that has shown an 
extraordinary advance dur- 
ing the past 38 years has 
been group insurance. It is 
interesting to note that 
group life insurance is not 
the brain-child of an insur- 
ance company. It was de- 
vised when an employer 
asked insurance actuaries it 
there was not some form of 
life insurance that could be 
written on a wholesale basis 
without examination, cover- 
ing all employees for a 
nominal sum, so that it 
would be unnecessary for 
the employees to pass the 
hat. As the result of this 
request, the first group 
policy was written in 1911.* 
Our company entered the 
group field 25 vears ago 
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1914. 


1918. 


1922. 


1929. 


and during the period since 
then, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion of this 
type ot business. 
Germany started the first 
World War. The United 
States entered the conflict 
on April 6, 1917. This war 
lasted nearly four years 
with Armistice Day No- 
vember 11, 1918. The fed- 
eral government gave life 
insurance the biggest en- 
dorsement it ever had by 
offering each serviceman a 
$10,000 policy, and the en- 
actment of the soldiers and 
sailors war risk Insurance 
law accelerated the growth 
of life insurance through- 
out the country. 

Before the war ended, the 
terrible influenza epidemic 
had been ravaging the coun- 
try and the mortality among 
policyholders increased tre- 
mendously. The war and 
the epidemic combined, im- 
pressed our people with the 
value of life insurance pro- 
tection and it helped to a 
great degree to increase 
sales. 

lollowing several years of 
post-war depression, we had 
about seven years. of 
Coolidge prosperity and a 
bull market boom and busi- 
ness was rolling. 

Life imsurance passed a 
notable milestone back in 
September, 1929 when Paul 
Clark was president of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, when life in- 
surance in force reached a 
total of “one hundred bil- 
lions.” 

The annual meeting of the 
association that year was 
held in Washington when 
Herbert Hoover was pres- 
ident of the United 
States. He had _= strong 
words of praise for life in- 
surance among other things, 
he said, “there is no single 
device in our whole eco- 
nomic system which is 
greater in its importance in 
safeguarding the welfare of 
our women and children.” 
That same year, the stock 


market broke wide open, 
throwing the country into a 
tail-spin. In three months. 
values declined fifteen bij- 
lion dollars and total losses 
were estimated at fifty bil- 
lions. Businessmen were 
desperate during the next 
few years and in 1933 every 
bank in the country was 
closed by order of the presi- 
dent of the United States, 
In March of that year, the 
insurance commissioner of 
New York issued an order 
prohibiting all life insurance 
companies operating in the 
state from making loans or 
surrenders. Policyholders 
were thoroughly scared and 
panicky and great credit be- 
longs to our sales force out 
on the firing line who did so 
much to restore confidence 
and rebuild faith in the 
country. 

The American life insur- 
ance companies had made a 
great record and _ served 
the public and their policy- 
holders well, but that didn't 
stop the federal government 
from directing, at consider- 
able expense to the taxpay- 
ers, that a study be made of 
their so-called ‘“‘concentra- 
tion of economic power.” 
The temporary national 
economic committee ex- 
amined life insurance and 
its methods of doing busi- 
ness, and the final outcome 
of the investigation proved 
beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that the charges 
were ridiculous. 


The second World War had 
been under way about two 
years when on December 7, 
1941 Japan bombed Pearl 
Harbor and declared war on 
the United States and Great 
Britain and we were in the 
midst of it once again. Busi- 
ness reached a_ war-time 
peak and with free govern- 
ment spending, it continued 
brisk until about a year ago. 


1940. 


1941. 


—— 


* As we now know it, Manhattan Life 
(N. Y.) wrote insurance on a group of 
Chinese Coolies in the 1850ties for a sea 
voyage. 
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In times of epidemics, economic 
upheavals, and wars, life insurance 
has met every test and emerged 
stronger than ever and, in my opin- 
ion, it will continue to do so. 


Medical Examinations 


| have been informed that early 
in the eighteenth century, medical 
examinations for life insurance poli- 
cies were unknown. The applicant 
appeared before a board which care- 
fully examined his appearance and 
passed on him. Those who were 
hard of hearing were seldom ac- 
cepted as they were considered poor 
risks because they could not hear 
vehicles of any kind soon enough 
to get out of their way. The test 
for sobriety, which was a problem 
of those days, required the appli- 
cant to stand on one leg for several 
minutes, then race around the room 
at full speed and then leap over a 
table. A spill at the hurdles resulted 
in shaking of heads and a dignified 
declination. 

Even early in this century, ex- 
aminers depended on ear to breast 
heart tests, as there were no steth- 
oscopes or electrocardiograms. No 
specimens were sent to home offices 
and the American people didn’t take 
routine examinations as they do to- 
day. 

So you can see, after all, those 
were the good old days in under- 
writing. 


Rates 


A couple of weeks ago, I was look- 
ing at one of the company’s old rate 
books (vintage of 1896) and made 
a few comparisons with our present 
rate book. The rates were effective 
from 1896 to 1900 and were on the 
4 per cent reserve basis, and of 
course, the old mortality table. 

There was not too great a differ- 
ence in rates then and now. For 
example, the 1896 Ordinary Life 
rate per $1,000 at age 35 was $27.30 
as compared with our present rate 
Preferred Risk $25.38 and Paid-up 
at 85—$27.79. 

However, there was a great dif- 
ference in the contracts and services 
we had to offer and it is interesting 
indeed to point out some of them. 

There were no Single Premium 
Life and Endowment plans, no Fam- 
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Here Are Four Reasons 


Why do Lincoln National Life representatives 


sell so many Family Income Plans? 
1. The F. I. rider may be added to many types 
of policies, including retirement plans. 
2. The rider has liberal conversion privileges. 


3. A clean-up fund may be provided or omit- 


4. The plan may provide a monthly income 
of either $10 or $15 per $1,000 of basic 


The flexible coverage which LNL agents can 
offer through their company’s Family Income 
Plan is another reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








ily Income policies, no Annuities for 
sale, no Retirement Income, Mort- 
gage Redemption, Modified Life, 
Term to 65, no Juvenile, Preferred 
Risk, or Selective Security. 

There was no Disability or Double 
Indemnity, Advance Premium Pay- 
ments, or Optional Methods of 
Settlements; and of course there 
were no mass forms of insurance 
such as Group, Employee, Pension 
Trusts, and Salary Savings. 

You can readily see there are some 
advantages in favor of our present 
day salesmen over the old timers. 


You can also see that while our 
home office people have their many 
problems, they have given us many 
tools with which to work. 

The life insurance business has 
grown and prospered during the last 
half century and the American pub- 
lic has confidence in the institution. 
Back in the old days, conditions 
were a lot different from those we 
find today. The general public didn’t 
trust us and didn’t believe us. There 
were very few life underwriters as- 
sociations, and agents of competing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reminiscences—-Continued 


companies were not on friendly 
terms with each other. Rebating and 
twisting were rampant—there were 
no life insurance training courses— 
no C.L.U.—no L.U.T.C.—no home 
office or agency training. There was 
little or nothing other than rate 
books and applications. 

Among those who head our com- 
panies today are leaders with brains 
and the courage to keep American 
life insurance in its coveted position 
of leadership. They—our officers 
and trustees—are the men on whose 
keen minds and broad shoulders now 
rests the destiny of our eighty mil- 
lions of policyholders. 


Today 


Today, the calling of the life insur- 
ance agent demands a high degree of 
intelligent application of human un- 
derstanding and resourcefulness, lots 
of patience and strength of character. 

The desire and will to be a leader 
is important if results are to be ob- 
tained. Stumbling blocks are but 
stepping stones to the salesman who 
has the courage to say, “I can and I 
will.” 

The way ahead of us is not all 
clear sailing, but all hard passages 
can be weathered if we just believe 
they can, and concentrate on doing 
it. 

There is nothing that can resist 
the force of perseverance. 


A great heritage comes to us from 
all the pioneers who preceded us in 
the life insurance business—both the 
members of our own strongly built 
company and the field generally. 

The story of those early days is 
one of loyalty to the companies and 
devotion to the principles of life in- 
surance. 

The present growth of our busi- 
ness presents an inspiring record, 
but hard indeed were the labors of 
our predecessors who blazed the 
trail and made the reaching of the 
first ‘‘one hundred billions” possible. 

The task of this and future gen- 
erations is to carry forward an obli- 
gation everywhere acknowledged by 
the American people as of vital in- 
terest to our country. 

Our .business has withstood the 
stern tests of competition and the 
weighty burden of taxation, and it 
remains today vigorous and strong. 
This I feel is evidence of the sound- 
ness of our company’s policies, the 
reliability of our services, and the 
ability of life insurance men and 
women to keep pace with progress. 


Future 


Almost everybody wants a job 
with a future. America is a God- 
given country; over three million 
square miles of rich productive land, 
chockful of adventure and oppor- 
tunity for all. Within this land of 
ours, a man may choose his own 
career and enjoy success which is 
limited only by his own ability and 
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1930 1940 1950 


ambition. Life insurance offers a 
career and is steady work. 

The years have brought swift 
changes in the American scene, | 
believe we have only scratched the 
surface and that there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity and a future for any 
young man or woman in our indus- 
try who is willing to pay the price 
in hard work and fidelity to the task. 

I believe that life insurance wil] 
have an ever-enlarging market, and 
these are the reasons for my opti- 
mism : 

First, because within the foresee- 
able future our population will con- 
tinue to increase. Dr. Harold Glenn 
Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, estimates it will double 
in the next hundred years. 

Second, because changes in per- 
sonal and business conditions re- 
peatedly require different program- 
ming. 

Third, because the institution of 
lite insurance has the deep sense of 
responsibility that it must not only 
fulfill its contracts, but also unceas- 
ingly seek to discover additional 
ways to broaden its service to the 
public. 

Some of these, I venture to say, 
are not even thought of today. But 
all of us, within our own lifetime, 
have seen apparently incredible in- 
ventions materialize and come into 
general use, and | have faith that 
life insurance also will discover new 
ways of service in the future as it has 
in the past. 

Moreover, just as in the case of 
tangible products, these new ways 
of providing protection and security 
will have to be processed and sold 
before their benefits can be enjoyed 
by the public. Every additional con- 
tract form or provision conceived 
for the advantage of the policyhoid- 
ers is at the same time a boon to 
everyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness, both in the home office and in 
the field, for it expands the poten- 
tialities of his job, and the bigger 
the job the greater the compensation. 

Let us keep faith with America. 
Let us keep faith with our com- 
pany and our policyholders; then 
when our part in the march of hu- 
manity across the stage of life is 
ended, we may hope to receive the 
assurance :— 

“You have kept the faith.” 





Before Leaders Convention. 
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INSPECTION REPORTS 


OR the benefit of those of you 
who may not know the history 
of insurance inspection reports 
and of the Retail Credit Company, 
I will briefly cover a few highlights. 
Inspections in some form have 
been a part of life insurance from its 
earliest developments—the old mu- 
tual contribution societies of Great 
Britain. Our understanding is that 
the inspection principle came along 
before medical examinations. Our 
information is that at first the ap- 
plicant or subscriber had to appear 
before a court of directors who 
quizzed him as to age and the con- 
dition of his health. He had to sign 
affidavits that there was no distemper 
upon him. The society then waited 
six months before issuing the certit- 
icate or policy of insurance, giving 
the trustees time to inquire into and 
observe the suitability of the appli- 
cant. That was their method of 
selecting. I am sure you will agree 
that current day inspections, even 
though sometimes slow, move the 
business faster than this old method. 
Next came subscribing by proxy. 
Application was considered by the 
board without the personal presence 
of the applicant when accompanied 
by certificate of two householders 
who knew him to be not more than 
fifty years old, of good report, and 
believed him to be in good health. 


First Inspections 


The first stock or share company 
which began issuing life insurance 
early in 1800 had a committee to 
cross examine the applicant as to 
health, habits, and other features 
bearing on his insurability. With 
these companies the use of Friend's 
Reports which we would call refer- 
ence reports came into regular and 
general practice. The applicant 
would give the name of two friends 
to whom the companies would send 
their blanks with questions to de- 
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Then and Nou 


by JAMES C. MALONE, 
President 


Retail Credit Co. 


velop underwriting information. The 
questions on these old Friend’s Re- 
port blanks were very similar to 
those on the blanks in use today. 
We have in our Library a copy of a 
report on Charles Dickens by his 
friend, the actor McCready, made in 
1841. Dickens was applying for a 





4 
policy for five thousand pounds. In 
those early days the companies did 
not require the report of a medical 
examiner, but used these Friend’s 
Reports as the main basis of select- 
ing or rejecting. 

In this country when the first and 
oldest life insurance companies were 
struggling young companies, the 
Friend’s Report service was used. 
It was supplemented in large or ir- 
regular cases by confidential reports 
from someone selected by the com- 
pany to whom they sent a small fee 
for their trouble. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was the first 
company to work out and put into 
practice the systematic use of paid 





inspectors on all new business. Other 
companies followed their lead and 
maintained inspection departments 
through which inspection informa- 
tion was secured. Reports were ob- 
tained from various sources, such as 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, and 
local credit rating bureaus. 


Beginnings 


Then the Retail Credit Company 
came into the picture. In 1899 it 
started in Atlanta making reports to 
the merchants in Atlanta on appli- 
cants for credit. Business was light, 
and fees were small. Early in its 
history it received a few inquiries 
for insurance reports with dollar bills 
attached. The Woolford brothers, 
Cator and Guy, who organized the 
Company, quickly made inquiries, 
recognized the national scope and 
possibilities of the life insurance in- 
spection business, and started out to 
build an organization to supply in- 
surance inspection reports to all the 
companies. It was apparent to them 
that a company specializing in mak- 
ing reports and pooling the business 
of many companies could do a much 
more efhcient job and do it more 
economically than could the insur- 
ance companies, each operating its 
own inspection department, with 
part-time and seldom-used corre- 
spondents making most of the re- 
ports. Needless to say, a couple of 
young fellows operating a small 
credit bureau in Atlanta, Georgia, 
found the going a little slow and 
tough when first trying to sell this 
idea to the big northern and eastern 
insurance companies. 

However, they persevered, had 
high service ideals, built well, and 
eventually sold practically all of the 
companies on the idea of inspecting 
their risks through the Retail Credit 
Company and competing inspection 
agencies which later developed. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Inspection Reports—Continued 


After a few years of pioneering the 
Company developed a nationwide or- 
ganization and has grown and ex- 
panded its organization and refined 
its facilities year by year as the in- 
surance business has grown. It 
brought to an old practice the bene- 
hts of pooling for organization and 
facilities and equipment and systems, 
and developed the present-day 
calibre of service, with reports 
ordered directly from agencies in- 
stead of from the home office as in 
the old days, with practically all re- 
ports made by salaried men with 
reasonable promptness, with tele- 
graph systems and Release Memo 
Systems such as we have for your 
Company, to further speed the de- 
livery of policies. 


Meaning of Reports 


What have inspection reports 
meant to the life insurance business ? 
We think it reasonable to believe 
they have played a large and im- 
portant role in the development of 
insurance business, in that they have 
assisted the companies in greatly 
broadening their bases for coverage, 
and have enabled the companies to 
underwrite on a profitable basis a 
large number of risks—in fact, a 
large segment of our population 
which otherwise would have been 
declined. Some people when apprais- 
ing inspections think largely of the 
occasional declined case, or an oc- 


casional troublesome delay. On the 
positive side, we believe inspections 
have assisted in making it possible 
to write many cases which otherwise 
would not have been written. In- 
spections help clear up and put in the 
favorable column many cases hav- 
ing doubtful aspects. They have as- 
sisted the companies in properly rat- 
ing substandard cases. They help 
clear up and put in the favorable 
column many cases having doubtful 
aspects. Inspections are an impor- 
tant factor in enabling the life insur- 
ance companies to write non-medical 
business. It seems logical to believe 
that you write a great deal more 
business with inspections than you 
would without them. 

The organization and facilities of 
the Ketail Credit Company have 
grown apace with the great develop- 
ment in the life insurance business— 
in fact, with the entire insurance in- 
dustry, because after becoming in- 
tegrated with the life insurance com- 
panies, the inspection idea was sold 
to the fire insurance companies, the 
casualty insurance companies, auto- 
mobile, burglary, bonding, etc. 


Scope 


Briefly, we now have 134 branch 
offices in the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
Mexico; 632 sub-offices which we 
call direct reporting stations; and 
approximately 879% of all reports 
are handled by full-time inspectors. 
Many of these inspectors are what 
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we call circuit riders, covering cir- 
cuits of small towns, two, three, or 
four times a week, and thereby bring- 
ing to the rural business fast and 
accurate service which only a few 
years ago could be had only in large 
cities. We of course still have some 
thinly populated territory where 
there is not sufficient volume to sup- 
port salaried men and where, un- 
fortunately, there are occasional de- 
lays. As the volume increases, more 
and more communities support full- 
time men, and the percentage of re- 
ports made by small time, part-time 
men is decreasing. We are accelerat- 
ing this program by putting in full- 
time men wherever practicable. 

Our constant desire and effort is 
to give you and your applicants the 
best service we can possibly render. 
This means making reports which 
are entirely fair to the applicant 
without partiality or prejudice, mak- 
ing them as promptly as possible 
so as to avoid delaying issuance of 
business, and conducting the inter- 
views in such a manner as to avoid 
embarrassing the applicant or the 
agent. Good service is all we have to 
sell, and our continuance in business 
depends on it. When there is a 
service failure, it is because of some 
failure in systems or of human falla- 
bility, and not because of lack of 
interest or desire. 

Here | want to emphasize that we 
try very hard to be accurate in all 
unfavorable information. We realize 
that we do injustice to all persons 
concerned when unfavorable infor- 
mation is erroneously reported. Our 
instructions and procedures call for 
careful confirmation of all such in- 
formation. Despite this we may 
make an occasional slip, most such 
cases being caused by a mistake in 
identity. 


Checks 


As a means of knowing service 
results and trends, we have several 
different types of checks. First, each 
branch office manager keeps a con- 
stant running record of the work of 
each inspector as to volume, quality 
of information, and any errors which 
develop in his work. 

Our division managers who visit 
the offices at rather frequent inter- 
vals make a thorough check of the 
service on each visit. Then we have 
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in our Home Office a Service Audit 
Division which constantly calls in 
groups of cases from the branch of- 
fces and makes a thorough record 
of service results as to information 
content, and as to speed of service. 
Then we have the service views of 
our customers as reported by our 
managers and sales representatives 
who are constantly in touch with 
customers. Through these checks 
we have a pretty good line on the 
service throughout the Organization 
at all times and know what spots 
need attention. Ours is an inter- 
esting business. We deal practically 
entirely with people—reporting on 
people, to people, through people. 
We derive a lot of pleasure from our 
contacts, from helping you get your 
policies issued as quickly as possible, 
and from helping your applicants 
get the insurance to which they are 
entitled. 


Selecting Personnel 


Our manpower personnel is our 
main asset. To make satisfactory 
reports we must have an adequate 
number of high-grade men and 
women with aptitude and talent for 
the business, who like the business 
and remain in it. So we devote most 
of our time and energy and our 
revenue to the important job of 
properly selecting, training, and de- 
veloping and inspiring our man- 
power. 

The war hit our personnel in- 
ordinately hard. About 1500 of our 
men were called to the service, and 
several hundred went into war in- 
dustries. As you well know, this did 
things to our service. I am happy 
to say that we have long since re- 
employed and retrained to the extent 
that we now have a much larger or- 
ganization than ever before, and all 
the manpower our present volume 
calls for. 

Selecting men with all the quali- 
feations and aptitude and_ talent 
needed in the business is the most 
important undertaking or function 
in our business. From the beginning 
we have put tremendous emphasis 
on selection. We feel that we have 
made a fairly good score, but we 
know there is considerable room for 
improvement, so we have employed 
the Psychological Corporation of 
New York, an old, well-known, and 
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Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 
A three months survey indicates: 


@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
® An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


of IOWA 


Des Moines 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





successful personnel research or- 
ganization, to assist us in working 
out facilities and in training our 
employment men for making a better 
score in selecting people with apti- 
tude for our business. After con- 
siderable study and experimenta- 
tion and testing, they came up with 
a group of aptitude tests and a spe- 
cial interviewing technique for se- 
lecting inspectors, the men who make 
our reports. They have conducted 


schools for a number of our em- 
ployment men, teaching them how 
to use the tests and manuals. Early 
experience is favorable, and we be- 
lieve this move will improve in- 
spector selection, which in turn will 
improve our service for you. 
Another interesting. personnel 
project is an Employee Opinion 
Survey undertaken some montlis 
ago. With the aid of a professional 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Inspection Reports—Continued 


organization, we prepared ques- 
tionnaires asking all employees to 
tell us their opinions about prac- 
tically everything in the Company, 
such as our policies, our Manage- 
ment, working conditions, employee 
morale, training systems, and 
salaries. The questionnaires were 
returned to the professional or- 
ganization unsigned so the employ- 
ees would feel free to speak their 
minds. We asked for criticisms and 
suggestions. The questionnaire went 
to every employee throughout the 
Company. A high percentage of em- 
ployees responded, and I am pleased 
to tell you that the responses were 
highly gratifying in that they in- 
dicated that the big majority of em- 
ployees were satisfied with condi- 
tions in the Company. We got 
hundreds of suggestions, gave them 
careful consideration, made use of 


many of them, and through bulletins 
informed the employees of the re- 
sults. Our judgment is that this was 
an excellent morale builder, and we 
shall probably do it again some day. 


Company Policy 


Again I would like to refer to our 
manpower and from a different angle 
—the development angle. In our 
Company we promote from within. 
Every man in the Company started 
at the bottom—every man has an 
opportunity to rise to the top. Pro- 
motions are on merit only. Since we 
do not employ men from the out- 
side for advance positions, we have 
the responsibility of constantly de- 
veloping men for promotion. The 
biggest responsibility and opportu- 
nity of our Management is in seeing 
that we have men ready to fill im- 
portant positions when needed. We 
constantly and consciously work at 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 19 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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this. We have a system for ““Spot- 
ting’ young men who are “com. 
ers,’ and then doing all we can 
to stimulate them and to aid them 
in preparing themselves for larger 


responsibilities. 


One characteristic which we look 
for and try to develop in them js 
that of manifested enthusiasm. After 
character and brains it is one of the 
most important and essential traits 
I can think of. You men and women 
have it to a high degree. Mani- 
fested enthusiasm is necessary in all 
types of selling, including the selling 
of ourselves, and it is probably even 
more important to a man in 4 leader- 
ship job. He must manifest en- 
thusiasm to attract good employees 
to start working for him and to hold 
them after employment, and espe- 
cially to develop them for promotion. 
In speaking of this to you I realize 
that to a large extent | am carrying 
coal to Newcastle, but I believe it 
is sO important that it is worth the 
while of any of us to consciously 
think of it occasionally. Many men 
are enthusiastic but do not show it. 
Manifested enthusiasm is a great 
help in every walk of life. 

Before closing I would like to 
make brief suggestions as to how 
you can help us do an efficient job 
for you. Fill out the inquiries re- 
questing reports completely so that 
we have all information needed for 
quickly identifying the applicants and 
finding people who know them. 
Mail the inquiries promptly and 
mail them to the right place. The 
soliciting agent should get from the 
applicant all information needed to 
fill out the inquiries. Then the gen- 
eral agent’s office should see that 
the person who actually fills out the 
inquiry tickets has a full understand- 
ing of the importance of filling out 
each space and mailing the inquiry 
immediately and to the _ proper 
place. Thousands of cases each week 
are delayed because of inadequate 
identification or because of inquiries 
not being mailed promptly, or being 
mailed to the wrong town. ‘This 
needs constant, thoughtful attention, 
because some experienced employ- 
ees grow careless, and new employ- 
ees do not understand. Your 
thoughtful cooperation on this helps 
us clear your reports promptly. 
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Before Union Central Convention, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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Change from General Common Law 
Principles to Special Insurance Law 
Principles “Then and Now" 


Immediately after the Civil War 
period, there was such a_ rapid 
growth in the insurance business and 
such a large number of new and 
unsafe companies, that as a normal 
result of their type of operation 
many failed causing both a hardship 
on the policy holders and a distrust 
on the part of the public. These 
facts, together with the early tend- 
ency on the part of the companies 
to use the common law rules govern- 
ing contracts to take advantage of 
the insured, caused the legislation 
whereby the State Governments be- 
gan to inspect, supervise, and regu- 
late the insurance business. ‘The 
conduct of the insurance companies 
in this early era toward the policy 
holders was so illiberal and unwise 
that many laws were passed which 
intended to shield the innocent 1n- 
surance purchaser from the harsh 
practices of the insurer. Today each 
state has its own insurance depart- 
ment or Insurance Commissioner 
with specially trained personnel to 
aid in the administration and en- 
forcement of such laws and regula- 
tions. 


Obviously, the well-recognized 
rule of contract law is that any 
contractor accepting an instrument 
known to contain the terms of his 
contract is conclusively bound by 
such terms. Nevertheless, because 
of the fine type, wordy stipulations 
and hidden conditions inserted in the 
policies around 1900, some statutes 
now state that no condition or term 
in a policy shali be enforcible unless 
printed in type of a specified size. 
In the recent case of DeLand vs. 
Fidelity Health and Accident Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 13 CCH 
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Life Cases 891, as reported in the 
July, 1949 edition of Best’s Life 
Insurance News, the Michigan 
Supreme Court enjoined the com- 
pany from cancelling a policy which 
had the phrase “‘non-cancellable life 
income disability policy” on the ex- 
terior and first page of the policy 
even though one of the provisions 
clearly provided that the acceptance 
of any renewal premium was to be 
optional with the company. The 
Court cited with approval Schultz 
vs. Benefit Association of Railway 
Engineers of Chicago, 175 SC 182, 
178 SE 867, which stated the follow- 
ing rule: 


“The wording of the policy itself 
is confusing, ambiguous, and not 
at all clear. As before stated, in 
one place the policy is termed non- 
cancellable and down in the mis- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsei 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





cellaneous provisions, which are 
written in small type, the right is 
given to refuse to accept premiums 
on the policy for a renewal period. 
The two theories of the policy are 
inconsistent and the terms of the 
same are at least inconsistent. The 
policy is ambiguous. It is a trap 
to catch the unwary. Under 
the well-recognized rules of this 
and other enlightened jurisdic- 
tions, the policy holder must be 
protected against confusing state- 
ments in policies, and wherever 
there are two constructions that 
can be placed upon the policy, the 
construction most favorable to 


the policy holder will be adopted.” 


Again in the case of Hayes vs. Home 
Life Insurance Company, 168 F(2) 
152, the court states one of the fun- 
damental rules of insurance policy 
interpretation as follows: 


“The rule that a real ambiguity in 
an insurance policy is to be con- 
strued against the company is not 
a rule of convenience or a mere 
technicality of legalists. It is 
based upon sound public policy. 
Insurance contracts are written by 
the companies. Those companies 
are equipped with able counsel 
and other experts in the field . . .; 
there is not the slightest reason 
why the terms should not be 
crystal clear.”’ 


Along with the desire to regulate 
the insurance companies, many 
states showed a desire to retain con- 
trol of all litigation and for years a 
foreign corporation, before receiving 
a permit to do business in a certain 
state, was required to agree not to 
remove any cases in which they were 
defendants into the Federal Courts. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Although the agreement could not 
change jurisdictional facts, it was a 
ground for revocation of the license 
to do business if violated. In Terral 
vs. Burk Const. Company, 257 U. S. 
529, 42 S. Ct. 188, the United States 
Supreme Court in 1922 finally 
denied this power to the states. 

In the past, the contracts of in- 
surance issued by companies were 
of a standard character; however 
today the contracts are so diversified 
as to terms and conditions that they 
represent an. infinite variety to the 
prospective policy holder, and in the 
event of controversy, to counsel and 
to the courts. One of the interesting 
types of policy during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
was that called the “Tontine.” In 
its simple fundamentals it was the 
reverse of the ordinary contract of 
life insurance. Under the tontine 
policy, death before the dividend 
period deprived the decedent or his 
beneficiary of any benefit; but the 
one survivor of the whole class re- 
ceived all of the dividends that had 
accrued to the class, and in some 
cases received the entire principal 
sum. However, today in most 
policies the element of investment 
has replaced that of speculation. 


Beneficiary Change Effective Even 
Though Divorced Wife Retained Pos- 


session of Policy 


Elmer E. Bowser was insured 
under a policy of insurance dated 
the 27th day of February, 1935 and 
he died approximately ten years 
later while the policy was still in 
effect. The policy provided that the 
right to change the beneficiary was 
reserved to insured and that such 
change could be made in the follow- 
ing manner : “by filing written notice 
thereof at the Home Office of the 
company, accompanied by the policy 
for suitable endorsement thereon. 
Such change to take effect when en- 
dorsed on the policy, but not 
before.” The insured was divorced 
from Helen M. Bowser, his first 
wife, in September of 1943 and sub- 
sequently married Rosa Lee Bowser. 
Then in June of 1945, he executed 
and delivered to the insurer his 
written designation and change of 
beneficiaries in which he named 
Rosa Lee Bowser, Elma Etta Bow- 
ser, his daughter, Elmer E. Bowser, 
Jr. and Leland Bowser, his sons, as 
beneficiaries, but the endorsement 
was never made on the policy before 
the death of the insured. The in- 
surance company deposited the total 
amount due under the policy with 
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the court and called upon the old and 
new beneficiaries to interplead + heir 
claims to the sum. 


Although the former wife t: stj- 
hed that she had never had posses- 
sion of the policy and that it was in 
a drawer in a room in their former 
house, the evidence disclosed that 
the insured had consulted with an 
attorney as to what action to take to 
get possession of the policy and that 
he had later filed suit to try and 
obtain such possession but died one 
day after instituting this action. He 
had made two applications to change 
the beneficiaries and had written 
several letters to the company ex- 
pressing this intention. 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court 
held for the new beneficiaries, stat- 
ing that the change was effective. 


The court stated that the reason 
for the provision in the policy as to 
change of beneficiary was for the 
protection of the company so that it 
would not be liable to pay a loss 
more than once. In this case there is 
no such risk since all parties are 
present in court. The general rule 
is that a change of beneficiary can 
only be made in the manner pre- 
scribed in the policy, and most 
companies require that the policy be 
surrendered for endorsement. How- 
ever, there is a well-recognized ex- 
ception and the change is held to 
become effective where the insured 
has reasonably done all in his power 
to comply with the provisions, but 
has failed because the policy is be- 
yond his control, Bachrach v. Her- 
rup, 20 A 2d, 395, 128 Conn. 74; 
2 Couch, Insurance, 322 ; 36 A. L. R. 
771; Collins vs. United States of 
America, 161 F. 2d 64. 


In this case there was clearly an 
attitude of hostility on the part of 
the divorced wife, and the court 
felt that the fact of possession of the 
policy by her raised the inference 
that the policy would not have been 
surrendered if demanded. Bowser, 
et al., vs. Bowser, et al., 13 CCH 
Life Cases 1088. 


Counsel: J. B. Underwood, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, for Helen M. 
Bowser. 
my Chauncey D. Twine, Mus- 
; kogee, Oklahoma, for Rosa 
Lee Bowser. , 
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SSes- , ro 1950 Interest Rates on (%) —~, 6 
, i 3 4 5 Modified 
as in . } Date Dividend . ; Accumulated ———————Instalments ~. Dividends for 
__ Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Not Withdrawable Dis. or D. I. 
rmer Aetna Le COME) oe. ceee. 1/1/50 Increased 2y4 (a) 2% (a) 2% (a) No 
that American Home OS eee 7/1/50 Continued 2% 4 No 
h an arp a om ) eer ye ome “3@) 2 BS(a) a Yes(d) (e) 
oniederation (Canada) ....... 5 “ontinue No 
é to Continental American (Del.) .. 1/1/50 Increased (82%) 2344 ; 3 No 
that Country Life (Ill.) ...... se eees 1/1/50 Continued 7 2V, (a) 2(a) 214 (a) To 
ind Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) 1/1/50 Increased (20% ) 2 21% 2% No 
Federal Life UBB) ccceescces: 2/1/50 Continued 214 (a) 2a) 214 (a) No 
one Franklin Life (Ill.) .......... 4/1/50 Continued 3 (a) (a) No 
He Grane Mutual .......ccccscee. 9/1/49 Continued (a) (a) can No 
Guarantee Mutual (Nebr. ) 1/1/50 Continued 3 24 24 No 
inge Guardian International ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3 2(m) 3 No 
itten Hoosier Farm Bureau ...... 1/1/50 Continued 2 2 2 No 
ex- Independent Life (Md.) 1/1/50 Continued 21 2 2% No 
Oe ee eee 1/1/50 7 Revised 2Y/2 2% 2Y4 No 
Kentucky Home Mutual ...... 3/16/50 Continued 2 2% 24 No 
hl LaFayette Life ( _ 9 Bearer 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) (h) (h) No 
Lincoln Mutual (Nebr.) ....... 6/30/49 Continued (c) 2% 2 ae No 
‘tat- Lutheran Mutual (lowa) | 1/1/50 Continued (c ) 3 214 (a) 214 (a) No 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) ....... 1/1/50 (b) Continued 3(a) 214 (a): 214 (a) No 
Minnestota Mutual ............ 7/1/50 Continued 3 3 Z No 
son Modern — SD” wsec dese 1/1/50 Continued 272 (gz) 2. (g) 214 (g) No 
¥ Mutual Life (Canada) ........ 1/1, 50 Continued 3 2 3(g) 3(g) No 
S to Mutual Savings Life ( Mo.) 1/1/50 Continued 213 2 2’ No 
the erpener ers 7 (Wisc. ) 1/1/50 Continued 31%4 (a) (a) (a) No 
. ation: ay idl Go ‘1/5 ; 
it it eer seal Life es De ig | | | | | 114780 Cound ; ; ; Ne 
loss Northwestern, Mutual al la ca iat 1/1/50 Continued 2.75(a) 2.75(a) 2.75 (a) No 
e is Occidental (Calif.) ............ 1/1/50 _ Revised 3(g) 24 Y, No 
on Old Line Life (Wisc.) - 1/1/50 Continued a 3 3 No 
‘ule Senay Mutual Tay oe aa 950 ——— : * “ Yes (i) 
| ’”an-American Life (La.) /1/5( “ontinue No 
can a en a) Ay yee 1/1/50(c) — : 3 3 No 
rovident Mutual (Pa.) ...... 1/1/50 ncreasec 3 3 No 
re- Reliance Mutual (lil) ........ 4/1/50 Continued 3 2 2% No 
lost Security Life & Acc. (Colo.) 1/1/50 Continued 3% (a) 31% (a) 314 (a) No 
be Security Life & Trust ........ 5/1/50 Continued 4 3 3 No 
wm Shenandoah Life (Va.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 314 2, 3 No 
Southern States (Texas) 7/1/49 Continued 314 314 3% No 
ex- Sunset Life (Wash.) ........ 1/1/50 Decreased (12% ) 3 3 No 
to Western Life 0) ee 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) 3(a) 3(a) No 
red Wisconsin Lite  Tekheee oben €« 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) 2% (a) 2 (a) No 
World Life (Nebr.) .......... 1/1/50 Continued 2 2 2 No 
ver 
but FOOTNOTES 
(a) Or guaranteed rate if higher. 
be- ib) ¢ a DL, &% renal 3% “5 = hails 1 on 3%% policies. 
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LIFE PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE 


Now Over 325,000 


ORE than 325,000 persons are 
nieve’ full time in the life 
insurance business in this country, 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford, 
Conn., estimates. 

On January 1 of this year the 
total was 325,500, which compares 
with 315,000 a year ago and 26l,- 
200 at the start of 1946. The past 
year saw shifts in the make-up of 
life insurance personnel, fewer 
women and more men being in the 
agency forces than the year before, 
while women account for most of 
the increase in office staffs. 

The 1948 increase in personnel 
was accounted for by 4,500 more 
in the agencies forces, 5,000 more 
in the home offices and 1,000 more 
on the agency clerical staffs. 

Total agency forces are now 183,- 
600, made up of 178,800 men and 
4.800 women. 

The home office forces at the 
start of this year were 106,400, made 
up of 36,200 men and 70,200 women. 
The total employed in home offices 
was about one-third over that at 
the end of the war, which is also 
the measure of the increase in total 
life insurance serviced by the com- 
panies in those years. 





Total full time employment in 
U. S. life insurance is reported by 
the Association as follows: 
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Jan. |! Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1946 1948 1949 
Home Office 
i". cipskeee war 26,700 35,300 36,200 
er 53,800 66,100 70,200 
Dt. sbeneases 80,500 101,400 106,400 
Agency Cashiers 
and Clerks 
OT" 3,200 3,900 3,700 
Ben. “a osecsce< 26,800 30,600 31,800 
0 er 30,000 34,500 35,500 
Agents and 
Agency Managers 
PD 20400000000 143,500 173,900 178,800 
i ied ota 7,200 5,200 4,800 
i!  iconadane 150,700 179,100 183,600 
Total 
0 eo 173,400 213,100 218,700 
Dn wascbatons 87,800 101,900 106,800 
261,200 315,000 325,500 
6) 


of INCOME against 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT FOR 
CAREER MEN embracing a Pension for 


Retirement with Disability Provisions and Death 
Benefits...on A Non-Contributory Basis... 


Pius: UNEXCELLED SERVICE e COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISE 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





OVERWEIGHT 
Mortality Statistics 


VERWEIGHT tends ty 

shorten life, according to Dr 
Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice-}’res- 
ident and Statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
He points out that overweight is the 
most common serious impairment 
among adults. 


The death rate in adult life is ap- 
preciably higher among overweights 
than among persons of average 
weight, and the degree of excess 
mortality increases with the amount 
ot overweight. A study based upon 
insured men who were free of other 
physical impairments showed that 
those who were 20 percent over- 
weight had a mortality about 1¥% 
times the average; those 30 percent 
overweight approximately 11% times 
the average mortality ; and those 50 
percent overweight had a mortality 
about double the average. The con- 
trast, especially after middle life, is 
greater if comparison is made with 
underweight men, whose mortality is 
even lower than that of average 
weight men. The flabby pot-bellied 
overweight has a particularly poor 
health and longevity record. 


Strain on Vital Functions 


“Overweight puts a very real 
strain on many vital functions of the 
body,” Dr. Dublin says. “This is 
indicated by the earlier development 
among overweights of diseases of the 
heart, kidneys, and blood vessels 
The mortality from coronary artery 
disease and other degenerative heart 
conditions overweights is 
more than 1'4 times that of average 
weight men, and from chronic neph- 
ritis the mortality is about 134 times 
as high. 


allie Ty 


‘Relatively, the most striking pen- 
alty for overweight is diabetes. The 
death rate from this disease among 
men 25 per cent or more overweight 
has been found to be 8 times as high 
as among average weight men, and 
13 times as high as among under- 
weights. More than 4 out of 5 dia- 
betics are overweight before their 
disease begins, and about 1 out of © 
is as much as 40 percent over- 
weight.” 
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PERSISTENCY RATERS 


WO improved devices for pre- 

dicting the persistency of adult 
Ordinary policies have been released 
to member companies by the Agency 
Management Association. 

The new Persistency Raters are 
two separate rating forms; one is 
intended for the use of Ordinary 
agents in scoring Ordinary life busi- 
ness, with male, male student, and 
female applicants treated separately. 
The other, with similar breakdowns, 
is to be used for Ordinary policies 
sold by Combination agents. 

Developed by the Association's 
Research Division, the Raters are 
based upon the proven persistency 
of 5,000 policies sold by Ordinary 
agents and 3,900 policies sold by 
Combination agents. They were de- 
signed to replace the Persistency 
Rating Chart which has been used 
widely by member companies of the 
Association since 1934. The new 
Raters are demonstrably more ac- 
curate in their prediction of per- 
sistency over a five-year exposure. 

In a research report entitled 7/he 
Persistency Raters 1949 which the 
distributed to its 
members, the improvements im the 
Some 


Association has 


rating forms are explained. 
of the most significant changes are: 
(l) a reweighting to give a more 
favorable persistency rating to ap- 
plicants at the lower income level; 
(2) the development of separate rat- 
Ing procedures for policies sold to 
women; (3) simplification of the 
mechanics of obtaining a rating. 

Revision in weighting the income 
factor in persistency is believed to 
have important sociological implica- 
tions for the life insurance business. 
The report states, “Some of those in 
the lower age and income groups do 
persist and it is our responsibility 
to them and to the agents for whom 
they are a normal market to encour- 
age their coverage. The old Per- 
sistency Rating Chart heavily penal- 
ized this group. The new Raters 
correct for this tendency to a very 
satisfactory degree.” 

It is believed that the new Raters 
will be of value, not only in making 
predictions about the subsequent 
persistency of cases but also in help- 


ing the new, and particularly the 


voung, recruit to identify those in 
his natural market who may be ex- 
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Millions 
of dollars 
4,000 


3, 500 
3,000 
2, 500 
2, 000 
1, 0 


1900 1910 1920 


pected to maintain a reasonable per- 
sistency level. Indeed, the mayor 
purpose in the minds of the Asso- 
ciation’s research workers was to 
find ways of detecting those who 
persist despite low incomes. This 
purpose has been fulfilled to a much 
greater extent than had been hoped. 

Another outstanding characteris- 
tic of the new Raters is the recog- 
nition that the factors affecting 
persistency are themselves interre- 
lated. For example, the age of the 
applicant is related to persistency 
only at certain income levels with 
certain premium payment frequen- 
cies. It is the recognition of these 
and similar relationships that makes 
possible the increase in predictive 
accuracy and the identification of 
the persistent group at the low in- 
come level. 

The development of separate rat- 
ing procedures for policies sold to 
women is the result of conclusions 
noted in the Association’s report 
Persistency, 1942-1947 and other 
studies that women surpass men in 
persistency by a wide margin. An- 
other reason is that the persistency 
of women is much less sensitive to 
the effect of other factors which are 
substantially weighted in the Raters 
for sales to men. Because of the 
uniformly high persistency of busi- 
ness sold on juvenile lives, no Rater 
has been designed for these policies. 

Most of the computational de- 
mands have been removed from the 
new Raters. To obtain a rating, an 
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agent must have data on seven fac- 
tors in the case of a male applicant. 
These are: income, mode of pre- 
mium payment, age, medical basis 
of application, previous ownership of 
insurance, type of policy and appli- 
cant’s occupation. 

These factors are combined nu- 
merically, according to instructions 
given on each form; the score ob- 
tained is then converted to a descrip- 
tive rating. 

In Persistency Raters 1949, a 
confidential report to be used only 
by home offices of Association mem- 
ber companies, some suggestions for 
the use of the Raters are offered. It 
is pointed out that the Raters are 
primarily training devices and have 
been constructed for this major func- 
tion. They are also an important 
means for studying an agent’s pros- 
pecting and selling habits. It is ex- 
pected that many companies will 
adapt the Raters to their own prob- 
lems and situations. 
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The actuary designs the product, carrying reports on a county basis 


advises management regarding was deemed desirable by him, due to 

prices, analyzes the quality of the the wide over-lapping of territory, 

business, performs the technical “Quality of the sales force covers 
“ processes involved in servicing the a tremendous field, including selec- 


product and is responsible for re- tion, training and maintenance of the 
| search in a wide field, Mr. Richard- field force. There is no area in the 




























































son said. And in the sales field, he business in which as much money 
can help meet agency management can be saved, or unwisely spent, as | 
problems through market research, in the acquisition and maintenance of ta: 
measuring the quality of the sales the field force,” he said. In connee- pa 
| force and of agency management, de- tion with selection of new agents, he pr 
| termining the quality of business, added, there seems to be a tendency cle 
| analyzing and controlling distribu- in some quarters, in this day of fa 
| tion costs, developing merchandising elaborate programming, to recruit tu 
| methods and studying the compensa- new men at so high a level of eco- pe 
tion of agents, supervisors and man- nomic, social and educational hack- th 
agers. ground that very large segments th 
“Analysis of the economic areas of the market will not be tapped. m 
in which sales are made may disclose “We should pause and consider the ot 
| : areas of the market which a particu- danger of setting our sights too high lt 
| lar company, or the industry gen- in this matter of programming in C 
| erally, may not be adequately cover- surance,” continued Mr. Richardson. la 
ing,’ Mr. Richardson said. “The “It is of paramount importance that in 
whole field of consumer research, we teach our agents that neither they (le 

which has seen so great a develop- nor the policyholder can afford to 
mytiene ment in recent years, has hardly been try to foresee the future. Far too b 
ACTUARY'S FUNCTIONS scratched by the life insurance in- many programs are set up in a rigid tl 
dustry. Within certain limitations, pattern on the assumption that all q 
HIRE are many ways in which this type of research is likely to as- of the policies that are needed to r 
the actuary can and should aid sume more importance. Advertising complete the mosaic will be in force c 
the agency executives of the life in- research does not appear to have had when the breadwinner dies. The kK 
surance business in meeting their nearly enough attention.” need tor frequent reviews of the a 
increasingly complex problems, program is obvious but there is a - 
Charles I. B. Richardson, assistant real danger that necessary revisions ~ 


Sales Force Important 


actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance may be overlooked. In too many 
Company of New York, said last Close study of the agent's individ- cases the widow its left with nothing rn 
month, in a paper presented to the ual market was also urged by Mr. but income and no capital to use in n 
fall meeting of the Society of Actu- Richardson, with emphasis on the emergencies. An agent should be y 
aries. localized market. Some system of taught when to sell a policy and . 
when to plan a program.” 
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— NEGRO LIFE INSURANCE c 
COMPANIES ( 
‘ 
New Book t 
A Ph.D. thesis by W. O. Bry- . 
4.5 son, Jr. of the University of Pennsyl- ‘ 
vania covers the history and opera- 
4-0 tion of Negro life insurance com- " 
panies in the United States. Par- ; 
3.5 ticular emphasis is given to a com- ‘ 
parative analysis of the operating 
3.0 and financial experience. It is one ‘ 
of the most interesting and complete 
works on the subject that has come 
across our desk in some time. 

Copies are available from the 

author at 2416 Montebello Terrace, 

Baltimore 14, Maryland at $1.50 
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FEDERAL LIFE TAXES 


KE VISION of the formula tor 
oe seiautnins the federal income 
taxes payable by lite insurance com- 
panies on 1949 operations that will 
produce tax revenues of 38 million 
dollars, and at the same time will be 
fair and equitable in recognizing 
fully the interests of the nation’s 
policyholders, has been pri yposed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by A. J. MeAndless, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Federal 
Income Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies. ‘This 
last month following the introduction 
in Congress of a joint resolution 
dealing with the pre yblem. 

The proposal ot the business has 
heen submitted as an alternative to 
the suggestion of Secretary of the 


was announced 


Treasury Snyder, embodied in the 
resolution, that the ratio under the 
existing formula in the 1942 Internal 
Revenue Act be “frozen” to produce 
approximately the same amount ot 
revenue. Secretary Snyder's “stop 
gap suggestion is opposed on the 
ground that it bears no necessary 
relation to the pe icy reserve require- 
ments of the companies, and hence 
violates the fundamental concept that 
interest required to maintain policy- 
holder reserves is . properly de- 
ductible in computing the tax lia- 
bility of life insurance companies. 

The committee which is a joint 
committee of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, forwarded 
the proposal to the House Ways and 
Means Committee following meet- 
ings of the governing bodies of both 
organizations to which the full mem- 
bership was invited to express views. 
The two associations together have 
a membership of 227 life insurance 
companies, writing 95% of the life 
Insurance in force in the United 
States. 

Submission of the proposal fol- 
lows more than two years of delib- 
eration and consultation with the 
Federal tax authorities. 

The committee was appointed in 
the summer of 1947 when it became 
apparent that, due to the decline in 
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interest earnings, the life msurance 
companies would not be called upon 
to pay any income tax under the 
formula embodied in the 1942 In- 
ternal Revenue Act. This formula 
had produced tax revenues of close 
to 35 million dollars in 1943, but at 
the time of its adoption, representa- 
tives of the business had pointed out 
that a decline in interest earnings 
would tend to reduce the amount of 
taxes it would produce. 

The proposal of the companies, 
by relating the formula to average 
valuation rate rather than the re- 
serve earnings rate, and treating 1n- 
dividual company ratios 1n excess of 
100% as though the rates were 
100%, is designed to cure the detect 
in the present formula. It recognizes, 
as does the Internal Revenue Act of 
1942, that the interest additions re- 
quired by law to company reserves 
are properly deductible for tax pur- 
poses since they are not free income 
and therefore not properly taxable 
as income. 

The position of the companies may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) They recognize the responsi- 





WAY BACK WHEN— 


The following rules, vintage of the 
1880's, were posted in an Amboy, Illi- 
nois store, operated by the founders of 
what is now called Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., of Chicago. 


|. Store must be open from 6 a.m. to 


8 p.m. 
2. Store must be swept; counters, 
shelves and showcases dusted; lamps 


trimmed and chimneys cleaned; pens 
made; doors and windows opened; a pail 
of water and a bucket of coal brought in 
before breakfast. 

3. The store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath unless necessary and then 
only for a few minutes. 

4. The employe must pay not less 
than $5.00 per year to the church, and 
must attend Sunday school regularly. 

5. The employe who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being shaved 
at the barber's, going to dances and 
other places of amusement will assuredly 
give his employer reason to be suspicious 
of his integrity and honesty. 

6. Men employes are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting, two if they go 
to prayer meeting. 

7. After 14 hours in the store, the 
leisure hours should be spent for the 








most part in reading. —Selected. 








bility for paying a fair and equitable 
income tax. Evidence of this is 
furnished by the appointment of the 
joint committee more than two years 
ago to work out a satisfactory basis 
of taxation of the companies. 

(2) They believe that the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Internal Reve- 
nue Act of 1942 of applying the 
regular corporation taxes to invest- 
ment income over and above the 
amount required by law to be added 
to policy reserves on an industry 
wide basis is sound. They admit the 
defect in the existing formula and 
are seeking ways to correct it which 
will fully recognize and protect the 
interests of their policyholders. 

(3) Under the 1942 Internal 
Revenue Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the basis of the pre- 
ceding year’s experience, is required 
each year to promulgate a ratio of 
permissible reserve deductions to the 
total interest earned. Under strict 
application of this formula the re- 
serve deductions established under 
this ratio during the last two years 
have been 100% or more. The Sec- 
retary’s stop-gap proposal to freeze 
the ratio arbitrarily at 92% for 1948 
and 1949 operations would depart 
from the recognized principles on 
which life insurance company taxa- 
tion rests. 

(4) While some of the companies 
were ready earlier this year to agree 
to an adjustment of 1948 taxes, if 
promptly undertaken, there is a wide 
difference of opinion among the com- 
panies on this point today. The po- 
sition of some companies is that to 
legislate taxes on 1948 income at this 
time in 1949 would constitute ret- 
roactive taxation and set a danger- 
ous precedent not only for the life 
insurance business and its policy- 
holders but for other taxpayers as 
well. 

Robert L. Doughton (D., N.C.) 
and Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, introduced a bill 
last month which would tax the life 
insurance companies at approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 per year. It also 
contained a retroactive clause provid- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Life Taxes—Continued 


ing that the liability would be for 
the years 1948 and 1949. The busi- 
ness expected the tax for 1949 but 
not for 1948. At the same time the 
bill was introduced, Chairman 
Doughton appointed a 7-man sub- 
committee to make an inquiry into 
taxation of the life insurance com- 
panies. 


Compromise 


Representative Walter A. Lynch 
(D., N. Y.), Chairman of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies, an- 
nounced on Nov. 1, last that the rep- 
resentatives of the life insurance 
business are in accord with one of the 
plans suggested by the Subcommittee 
for the Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies. In addition to Mr. 
Lynch, the members of the Subcom- 
mittee are: Rep. Noble J. Gregory 
(D., Ky.) ; Rep. A. Sidney Campt 
(D., Ga.); Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D., R. I.) ; Rep. Daniel A. Reed 
(R., N. Y.) ; Rep. Richard M. Simp- 


son (R., Pa.) and Rep. Robert W. 


Kean (R., N. J.). 


Chairman Lynch said: “A very 
difficult problem was presented to 
the Subcommittee. With the as- 
sistance of the representatives of 
the insurance companies, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the staff of 
the Jomt Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, I think we have 
solved it. We have had _ splendid 
cooperation and are now in a po- 
sition to report our recommenda- 
tions to the bull Committee when 
we come back in January.” 


Under a formula adopted in the 
Revenue Code of 1942, which is 
still in effect, no Federal income 
tax was payable by the companies 
on their life insurance business for 
1947, 1948 and 1949, as a result of 
the inclusion in the formula of a 
fixed interest rate which has _ be- 
come unrealistic with the unfore- 
seen decline in interest rates. 


A new proposal substitutes tor 
each of the vears 1947, 1948 and 
1949 the average experience of the 
business in place of the fixed in- 


terest element provided in_ the 


present formula. It 1s estiniated 
that the new proposal will produce 
a total of approximately $90 million 
in revenue for the three years. The 
plan is the culmination of discussions 
which have been going on between 
representatives of the insurance 
companies and the 
since 1947, 


( overnment 


The insurance business was repre- 
sented by a special Jomt Committee 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. |. MeAndless, President of 
The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Other members of the Joint 
Committee were: Mr. Claris Adams, 
Mr. Horace RR. Basstord, Mr. 
Joseph M. Bryan, Mr. Francis W. 
Cole, Mr. Louis W. Dawson, Mr. 
Alexander T. Maclean, Mr. Louis 
KR. Menagh, Jr., Mr. Robert L. 
Hogg, Mr. Alfred N. Guertin and 
Mr. Bruce E. Shepherd. 


A radio comedian's definition of a wife: 
“A wife is a person who sticks by you in 
all the trouble you wouldn't be in if you 
hadn't married her in the first place.” 











the difference. 


better than average.” 





THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“Well organized working habits are the 
key to success in the life insurance field. | 
Every one has an equal amount of time | 
. . . how it’s planned and used makes 
We do not win success 
by being overwhelmingly superior to 
others. We succeed by being just a little 


R. R. Smiru 


Manager, Cincinnati 
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L.A.A. 


ORE than 300 advertising 
Mana promotion representatives 
from 150 American and Canadian 
life insurance companies met in Chi- 
cago for the opening of a three-day 
conference for the exchange of ideas 
on how best to get the story of life 
insurance across to the public. 

Speeches and panel discussions at 
the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at 
the Drake Hotel were keyed to the 
theme of the agent’s role in improv- 
ing public attitudes about life insur- 
ance. 

Rk. L. Hogg, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, made an 
address of welcome to the LAA 
members participating in the meet- 
ing, which ts under the chairmanship 
of H. G. Kenagy, vice president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company. 

At the first session, Alan M. Ken. 
nedy, LAA president and director of 
public relations for Northwestern 
National, sounded the meeting's key- 
note when he referred to the “tre- 
mendously important force’ that 
salesmanship exercises in the coun- 
try’'s economy and commended the 
LAA theme as “Timely and most 
constructive.” 

The afternoon session, presided 
over by Morgan S. Crockford, secre- 
tary of Excelsior Life, featured a 
panel discussion by Aetna Life rep- 
resentatives on the subject, “Our 
Partnership with the Agent.” The 
discussion, directed by J. H. Warner, 
the company’s life advertising man- 
ager, centered on the coordinated 
advertising, promotional and public- 
ity work which Aetna does in con- 
nection with the regional conventions 
of its field men. 

Powell Stamper, sales program 
manager for National Life & Acci- 
dent, presided over the evening ses- 
sion. Featuring the first day’s finale 
were the introduction of new LAA 
members by Mr. Kennedy and the 
announcement of award winners 
among 240 exhibits of policyholder 
publications, sales promotion, adver- 
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NEW OFFICERS 

New officers elected at the meeting 
were: H. A. Richman, Metropolitan Life, 
President, succeeding Allen M. Kennedy, 
Northwestern National; R. B. Taylor, Jef- 
ferson Standard, Vice President; David 
W. Tibbott, New England Mutual, Secre- 
tary and Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual 
Life, Treasurer. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are: A. L. Cawthorn- 
Paige, Metropolitan Life, Canada; H. G. 
Kenagy, Mutual Benefit Life; George 
Pease, Equitable of lowa; John P. White, 
Lincola National and John L. Briggs, 
Southland Life. Joseph M. Locke, Gulf 


Life, was named Editor. 











tising and other material. W. A. 
Neville, advertising manager of 
(jreat-West Life, was chairman of 
the 1949 exhibits committee. 

Addresses by institutional repre- 
sentatives, home office and field ex- 
ecutives from individual companies, 
a trade journal editor and a maga- 
zine advertising executive, sparked 
the final two days of the meeting. 

Harold M. Stewart, CLU, execu- 
tive vice president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, in 
an address at the closing session, 
referred to current criticism of the 
life insurance business and private 
enterprise and called on the life 
firms to (1) recognize that “the pub- 
lic desire for security is genuine ;” 

2) recognize the need for public 
education about the life insurance 
business; and (3) get down to fun- 
damentals about free enterprise. 

Preceding Mr. Stewart’s address, 
Eugene Thore, general counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and B. N. Woodson, CLU, 
executive vice president of Com- 
monwealth Life, conducted an open 
forum pegged on the subject of giv- 
ing life insurance agents the right 
answers to questions about the busi- 
ness. 

The last session, presided over by 
Roger Bourland, Liberty Life’s di- 
rector of ordinary agencies and ad- 
vertising, featured also a symposium 
on “Ideas That Clicked” in the ad- 
vertising and promotion fields. Par- 
ticipants included Harold B. Brown, 
Imperial Life; Edwin P. Leader, 
Bankers Life; Joseph M. Locke, 


MEETING 


Gulf Life; Harry E. Nelson, General 
American ; George I. Powell, Great- 
West Life; and H. Dixon Trueblood, 
Occidental Life of California. 

riday’s activities, with W. A. 
Neville of Great-West Life presid- 
ing, included presentation of the 
winning advertising and promotional 
exhibits among the 240 entries in the 
LAA’s annual competition; the 
|. AA’s annual business meeting ; and 
addresses by Harry J. Owens, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago; Donald F. Barnes, 
of the Institute of Life Insurance; 
R. W. Osler, editor of Life Publica- 
tions for the Rough Notes Company ; 
Raleigh R. Stotz, CLU, general 
agent for Mutual Benefit; and Low- 
ell Davis, general agent for Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

Mr. Barnes outlined a six-point 
program to enable life insurance 
companies and their Field Forces to 
get a better audience for advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations 
material. Mr. Osler underscored six 
major ways in which trade journal 
advertising could be used to benefit 
life insurance companies, their 
agents, the industry and the public. 

Mr. Owens talked about “Stretch- 
ing Your Budget Dollar.’ Mr. Stotz 
centered his remarks on ways in 
which life insurance companies could 
improve the market in which the 
agent works and Mr. Davis issued 
an agency management appraisal of 
advertising and promotional ma- 
terial. 


Awards of Excellence 


Following companies received 
awards as indicated there were no 
“sweepstake plaques” this year. 
Classification 1—Material To Moti- 

vate Agents 

Group I—Mutual Benefit Life 
Ins. Co., New England Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Occidental Life 
Ins. Co. 

Group I[[—Business Men's Assur. 
Co., Crown Life Ins. Co., Ohio 
National Life Ins. Co. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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L.A.A. Meeting—Continued 


Group IlJ—American Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Life Ins. Co. of 
Georgia, Sun Life Ins. Co., 
Baltimore 

Classification 2—Publications ad- 
dressed to agents 

Group I[—Connecticut 
Life Ins. Co., 
Life Ins. Co., 





Mutual 
Manufacturers 
Massachusetts 





Mutual Life Ins. Co., Union 
Central Life Ins. Co. 
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Group I]—Franklin Life Ins. Co., 
National Life & Accident Ins. 


Co.. Ohio National Life Ins. 
Co. 


Group I11—Atlantic Life Ins. Co., 


Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, North- 
ern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 
Classification 3—Prospecting or pre- 
approach material 

Group I-—State Mutual Life Ass. 
Co., Union Central Life Ins. Co. 

Group Il—Business Men’s Ass. 
Co. 

Group II1—Atlantic Life Ins. Co., 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of In- 
diana 

Classification 4—Sales Aids 

Group |—Equitable Life Ass. Soc. 
of U.S., Equitable Life Ins. Co. 
of lowa, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Reliance Life Ins. 
Co. 

Group I1—Excelsior Life Ins. Co.., 
Franklin Life Ins. Co., National 
Life & Acc. Ins. Co. 

Group II1—Atlantic Life Ins. Co., 
Monarch Life Ass. Co. of Can- 
ada, Sun Life Ins. Co., Balti- 
more 

Classification 5—Prestige and good- 
will builders 

Group I—Bankers Life Co., Con- 
necticut Mlutual Life Ins. Co., 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Provident Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 

Group I1—California - Western 
States Life Ins. Co., General 
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American Life Ins. Co., North 
American Life Ass. Co. of 
Canada 

Group II[1—Baltimore Life Ins. 
Co., Girard Life Ins. Co., Pilot 
Life Ins. Co. 

Classification 6—Policyholder ma- 

terial 

Group I—Connecticut Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co, 
National Life Ins. Co. of Ver- 
mont 

Group I[—Business Men’s Ass, 
Co., Guardian Life Ins. of 
America, Imperial Life Ass. Co. 
of Canada 

Group Ill—American Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Fidelity Life 
Assn., Northern Life Ins. Co., 
Seattle 

Classification 7 

Advertising 

Group [—Bankers Life Co., John 
Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co.., 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 

Group Il1—Excelsior Life Ins. Co. 


National Magazine 


Classification 8 
tising 
Group |—Great-West Life Ass. 
Co., London Life Ins. Co., Mu- 
tual Life Ass. Co. of Canada 
Group IIl—Berkshire Life Ins. 
Co., Continental Assurance Co., 
Excelsior Life Ins. Co. 


Newspaper adver- 


Group Ill—Life Ins.- Co. of 
Georgia, Northern Life Ass. 
Co. of Canada, Shenandoah 


Life Ins. Co. 
Classification 9—Insurance Journal 

Advertising 

Group I—Connecticut General 
Life Ins. Co., Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. of N. Y., Travelers Ins. Co. 

Group IIl—Berkshire Life Ins. 
Co., Continental Assurance Co., 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. 

Group I[l—Northern Life Ins. 
Co., Seattle, Standard Life Ins. 
Co., Indiana 


Classification 10—Employee Rela- 
tions Material 
Group I—John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., New England 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Sun Lite 
Ass. Co. of Canada 
Group IIl—Confederation Life 
Assn., Guardian Life Ins. Co. 
of America, National Life and 
Acc. Ins. Co. 
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RECRUITING SURVEY 


aids used by member companies 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association was made public last 
month by the Association’s Re- 
search Projects Committee. 

The report underscored the 1m- 
portance of the recruiting problem, 
outlined some of the difficulties, and 
concluded that printed recruiting 
aids were an “extremely profitable” 
investment if the material was “well 
designed, properly ‘merchandised’ 
and effectively used in the field.” 

The study was the final one in a 
series issued by the 1948-49 Re- 
search Projects Committee under 
the chairmanship of H. A. Rich- 
mond, of Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Richmond is the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the LAA, 

The study of printed recruiting 
aids considers the type of material 
issued, methods for getting it effec- 
tively used, and the results obtained. 
Eighty member companies of the 
LAA responded to the research ques- 
tionnaire and of these 43 reported 
using recruiting material during the 
past few years. 


\ STUDY of printed recruiting 


Practices 


The report showed that: 37 com- 
panies issue visual manuals for use 
during interviews with prospective 
agents; 24 have booklets or bro- 
chures that frequently are presented 
to prospects and may be used during 
interviews; 12 issue leaflets that are 
given to prospects or used as mail 
enclosures; 12 provide managers 
or general agents with copy for 
classified advertisements; 9 furnish 
mats for display advertisements ; and 
13 use direct mail aids in recruiting. 

Following are summaries of the 
Research Committee’s findings re- 
garding the characteristics, use and 
results of the various types of re- 
cruiting material : 

Characteristics: Most of them are 
printed, but others are mimeo- 
graphed or produced by _photo- 
lithography. They consist generally 
of 84%4"x11" loose-leaf pages for con- 
venience in keeping them up to date. 
They contain from 25 to 50 pages. 
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The editorial matter varies among 
companies. 

Use: They are shown to prospec- 
tive agents during interviews and 
provide managers and general agents 
with a “track to run on” for a better 
interview. They are designed so the 
prospect can quickly grasp the mes- 
sage on each page as it is shown. 
New pages are prepared by the com- 
pany from time to time and sent to 
managers and general agents for 
insertion in the manual. Managers 
also may insert local material, such 
as records of men in their agencies. 
In some instances, the manual is 
lent to the prospective agents to take 
home to show their wives. 

Results: The majority of report- 
ing companies said that visual man- 
uals produce better results than any 
other recruiting material. 


Booklets 


Characteristics: These are smaller 
and less éxpensive than the manuals, 
but cover the same points. While the 
manual is intended for visual pres- 
entation, booklets are written in 
more detail. The booklets frequently 
are in color, range in size from 8%4"x 
11” to pocket-size, contain from 16 
to 32 pages, and are illustrated with 
pictures or drawings. 

Use: They are given to prospec- 
tive agents. The booklets, therefore, 
serve to re-emphasize points touched 
in the manual, create a more lasting 
impression and lead to a more suc- 
cessful second interview. The pros- 
pect can read the booklet at his leis- 
ure and use it to sell his wife on the 
idea of his going into life selling. 

Results: Good results are reported 
generally, although some companies 
point out it is impossible to judge the 
value of booklets on the basis of 
tangible results. Booklets are con- 
sidered worthwhile when they are 
used consistently in the field. Man- 
agers report the material is helpful. 

Characteristics: Leaflets, a much 
simpler piece of literature than the 
booklets, range from a single folded 
sheet to a four-page folder and sizes 
are from 3'%4"x6" to 814”x11”. Fre- 
quently they are in color. They 


briefly present a few facts, or cover 
only one or two subjects. 

Use: They are shown to a pros- 
pect during an interview, or mailed 
to him with an invitation for a sec- 
ond interview, or they are sent out 
to mailing lists. 

Results: No company made ex- 
travagant claims of results achieved 
by recruiting leaflets and in one 
or two instances the experience 
was disappointing. However, leaf- 
lets were the simplest and most eco- 
nomical means of giving wide dis- 
tribution to a brief message or idea 
for use in recruiting. 


Newspapers Advertising 


Characteristics: In most of the 
copy for classified or display adver- 
tisements prepared by companies for 
the use of managers and general 
agents there is frequent use of the 
words “‘success,” “career,” “liberal 
commissions,” “high earnings,” “‘ex- 
ecutive type man,” “no ceiling on 
earnings,” “thorough _ training,” 
“company pension plan.” One com- 
pany reported that the words “large 
financial institution” used in a blind 
ad produce more and better inquiries 
than “large life insurance company.” 
The same company said a post of- 
fice box number rather than phone 
number in classified ads affords bet- 
ter selection. 

Uses: Copy is provided by the 
companies for classified and display 
ads. Ads to attract college men are 
usually provided in mat form for 
insertion in college publications. Dis- 
play ads on or near the sports page 
in newspapers get the best results, 
one company reported. Blind ads 
usually pull more inquiries than the 
kind that frankly advertise for in- 
surance salesmen. One company fol- 
lows this practice in using ads: copy 
for a newspaper ad is mailed to field 
managers prior to a field visit by a 
home office representative. The man- 
agers are asked to run the ad, so 
that when the home office man ar- 
rives in town they have a flock of in- 
quiries from prospective agents to 
follow up together. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Recruiting Survey—Continued 


Results: Recruiting ads in news- 
papers are encouraged by most com- 
panies. Whether the good inquiries 
result in agents hired usually de- 
pends upon the skill and ability of 
the individual manager who follows 
up the inquiries. Four companies re- 
ported better results from newspaper 
ads than from any other printed 
medium. One firm said about 60 per 
cent of its new agents were the re- 
sult of classified newspaper adver- 
tising. Some companies, however, 
report negative or disappointing re- 
sults from newspaper advertising, 
and one firm, which had an unfavor- 
able opinion of this recruiting 
medium, said: ““We believe in going 
after men—not waiting for them to 
come in as a result of our advertis- 


ing.” 


Direct Mail 


Although one company, which 
sends recruiting letters to centers of 
influence, believes that direct mail is 
the most successful of printed re- 
cruiting aids, the Research Commit- 
tee survey showed that in general 
direct mail produces many candidates 
but relatively few agents. The Com- 


mittee adds, however, that because 
direct mail is relatively inexpensive, 
it may not require the hiring of many 
agents to make this recruiting 
medium profitable. 

The Committee also warned about 
using the term “field tested” in pro- 
moting direct mail recruiting plans. 
The survey showed that while di- 
rect mail produced good results in a 
few locations, it was not equally ef- 
fective when used on a broad scale. 

The research study also cited one 
company which believes that direct 
mail recruiting should be slanted to 
fit in with each local manager's ideas 
on the subject. “Field managers are 
usually enthusiastic about their own 
ideas and that enthusiasm often 
makes for success,”’ the report stated. 


Conclusions 


The report noted that in some 
instances results were disappoint- 
ing because printed recruiting aids 
were regarded as a substitute for 
personal solicitation. 

But the underlying reason why a 
printed recruiting aid sometimes 
failed to get results was “because it 
was not effectively introduced to 
the field.” In other instances, where 
aids were properly “merchandised,” 
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failure was attributed to lack of a 
“consistent program to maintain ip- 
terest,” the report said, adding: 

“Companies that are enthusiastic 
about the results they get with their 
printed recruiting aids have almost 
without exception insured the suc- 
cess of their material through care. 
ful introduction and adequate pro- 
motion, 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


New Officers 


T THE 58th annual meeting of 

the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors of America 
held in New York City in October, 
the following officers were elected 
tor the coming year: President—Dr. 
Harry KE. Ungerleider, I[quitable 
Society ; Vice President——Dr. Lau- 
ritz S. Yivisaker, Fidelity Mutual: 
2nd Vice President—Dr. L. H. Lee, 
Pacific Mutual; Secretary—Dr. 
Henry B. Kirkland, Prudential and 
Treasurer—Dr. Walter A. Keiter, 
Mutual Benefit. The last two named 
were re-elected. Named as Editor 


of Proceedings was Dr. James RK. 
Gudger, of the Mutual Life. 
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MORTALITY TABLES 


F YOU'RE 35 years old, you can 
tein to live, on the average, to 
age 68%. Your child, age 10, has 
an expectancy, on the average, to 
age 651%. That's what present life 
insurance mortality tables indicate. 

Have you ever wondered who 
started all the computations that led 
to these conclusions ? 

It was 100 years ago on Oct. 31 
that actuarial science, as applied to 
Americans, started to free itself from 
dependency on foreign actuarial cal- 
culations and began to establish a 
base on American experience. 

On Oct. 31, 1849, the first actuary 
to be employed by an American life 
insurance company began to work 
for The Mutual Lite Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. He and his 
successors, in setting up mortality 
tables based on experience in the 
United States, made risks among 
Americans a calculable factor and 
put security on a scientific basis for 
the 78,000,000 Americans who own 
life insurance policies today. 

America’s first actuary was a man 
named Charles Gill. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York was already seven years old 
when he joined the firm a century 
ago. Previously he had been pro- 
fessor of mathematics at St. Paul's 
College in Flushing, L. I. Leading 
authorities considered him to be the 
foremost mathematician in_ the 
United States at that time. 


Unusual Career 


He had been a remarkable youth, 
according to history. Born in Eng- 
land, he stopped his formal schooling 
when he was 10 years old because, 
according to his principal’s own ad- 
mission, Charles Gill then “knew as 
much” as the schoolmaster. He was 
a teacher of mathematics and a reg- 
ular contributor to mathematical 
journals before he was 17 years old. 
When he was 16, according to one 
historian, his knowledge of celestial 
navigation enabled him to pilot a 
ship, on which he was a passenger, 
safely to port after the captain and 
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all officers had succumbed to yellow 
fever at sea. 

Mr. Gill came to the United States 
in 1830, when he was 25, to accept 
the chair of mathematics at Flushing 
Institute, later St. Paul’s College. 
Nineteen years later he joined The 
Mutual Life. 

His first task with The Mutual 
Life—the first company in_ the 
United States to operate on the mu- 
tual plan—was the construction of a 
distinctly ““American” mortality ex- 
perience table to replace the English 
tables previously in use. Up to that 
time, there had been no real Ameri- 
can “‘experience” on which to build 
a mortality table. However, Mr. 
Gill’s work resulted in establishing 
new premium schedules which re- 
inained in use from 1853 to 1868. 
And his computations and methods 
laid the foundation for the eventual 
development of a mortality table of 
strictly American experience. 


"American Experience” Table 


The Gill tables were superseded 
by schedules developed from the 
epoch-making “American Experi- 
ence’ mortality table constructed by 
Sheppard Homans, who succeeded 
Mr. Gill as actuary of The Mutual 
Life when the pioneer mathematician 
died suddenly in 1855. 

The “American Experience” table 
was one of the most important con- 
tributions to actuarial science and to 
the whole of life insurance. It was 
used by most American life insur- 
ance companies for 80 years, until 
1948 when it was replaced generally 
by the Commissioners’ Standard Or- 
dinary Table. 


American medical progress and 
improved standards of living are re- 
flected in the history of the mortality 
table. The “American Experience” 
table indicated a child of 10 could 
live to be about 58% years of age. 
Today’s tables give a child of 10 a 
life expectancy to age 65% on the 
average, a mortality improvement of 
seven years. 


The growth of American life in- 
surance is part of the history too. 
One hundred years ago, Americans 
owned about 5,000 policies in United 
States companies for a total of $15,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force. 
Today 78,000,000 Americans own 
policies that provide $202,000,000,- 


O00 of life insurance protection. 


Homans’ Other Work 


The “American Experience” table 
was not the only great development 
in insurance instigated by Mr. Ho- 
mans. With the able assistance of 
his associate, David Parks Fackler, 
he devised the contribution method 
for the distribution of surplus to 
policyholders—a plan that became 
universally recognized as the equi- 
table basis for determining divi- 
dends. Instead of returning to 
policyholders a percentage of the 
premium—which was over-generous 
to the new policyholder and utterly 
unjust to the older members—the 
plan invented by Homans and 
Fackler provided for the return to 
each policyholder of just the share 
in the surplus that he, the policy- 
holder, had contributed to its cre- 
ation. 

In spite of his formidable crop of 
whiskers, Sheppard Homans was 
very popular with his associates on 
the home office staff which in his 
day numbered between 50 and 75 
men and boys. A contemporary has 
said that he was intensely human, 
always sociable, companionable and 
fond of the enjoyments of life. 

Mr. Homans retired from active 
service in 1871 but for some time 
thereafter continued in the role of 
consulting actuary. Some years later 
he organized the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society ; and in 1889 
helped to form the Actuarial Society 
of America, becoming the Society’s 
first president. He died in 1898. 

Six head actuaries have followed 
the pioneers Gill and Homans at The 
Mutual Life. Four of these succes- 
sors—-William H. C. Bartlett, Emory 
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Mortality Tables—Continued 


McClintock, William A. Hutcheson 
and Wendell M. Strong—have 
passed away. 


Emory McClintock 


Emory McClintock, one of the 
most distinguished of American ac- 
tuaries, had a notable number of 
“firsts” to his credit. He was the 
first actuary to become a senior of- 
ficer of The Mutual Life—the first 
and only one to be elected a trustee. 


FOUR ANSWERS 


FOR, THE-AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


A QUALITY COMPANY...MILTULAL...top 
rating...over hall century of services 
almost three hundred millions in torce 
over eight millions in surplus...a very 
low net cost...tull level premium reserve, 
modern streamlined contracts, zero to 
age 65...issuance of sub standard plans 
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A QUALITY COMPENSATION PLAN... 
extremely. generous, yet strongly vested 
career lite underwriter contract... auto- 
TiPbilemilirlileiilt Meelis cic lmeloiliae lm leloile 
contract...qenerous tor personal produc- 
tion...strongly vested...excellent tor 
securing and satistying the career lite 
underwriter...unique, dillerent...pays tor 
the quality underwriter...a liberal pension 


plan tor both. 


Millie 


A QUALITY TRAINING PLAN 
ottice schools tor career men...contin- 
uous group training development of the 
general agent...using the best in selec- 


Tree litmec lilt micelles 


A QUALITY TERRITORY...friendly mid- 
western home oftice...ideal size of 
company...quality territory available tor 


expansion. 
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Hie was the first American to be 
made a Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain (this 
happened before he came to Mu- 
tual) and was the first President of 
the American Mathematical Society. 

Born in 1840 in Carlisle, Pa. 
Emory McClintock was graduated in 
1859 from Columbia University. 
After serving there about a year as 
instructor in mathematics, he left 
to continue his studies abroad at the 
University of Goettingen in Ger- 
many and in Paris. He was subse- 
quently associated with a_ banking 
firm in Paris and later served as 
United States Consular Agent at 
Bradford, England. He also devised 
a process for making soda and in- 
vented a new type of steam engine. 

He returned to the United States 
to become actuary of the struggling 
Asbury Life Insurance Company. 
In 1871, he was appointed actuary 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company mm Milwaukee, 
Wis., which had been started some 
years previously by John C. John- 
ston, a former agent of The Mutual 
Life. The climax of his career came 
17 years later when he became actu- 
ary of The Mutual Life. 

One of Mr. McClintock's great 
contributions to insurance was the 
“Continuous Installment” or life in- 
come policy which he announced on 
Mutual’s 50th anniversary. This 
policy was the forerunner of the in- 
come provision policies which are 
now available in nearly all life in- 
surance companies. He also drew up 
the first annuity mortality table 
based on the experience of Ameri- 
can companies. Recognizing the 
better mortality experience among 
women annuitants, he prepared 
separate tables for men and women. 

Emory McClintock is remembered 
as a large, impressive man of serious 
mien and an imposing dignified ap- 
pearance. He was a kindly man 
and considerate to a degree. 

He was appointed vice president 
and actuary in 1905, and elected a 
member of the board of trustees the 
same year. He continued to serve as 
vice president and actuary until 1911 
when ill health (he was then over 
70) forced him to retire. He died 
on July 10, 1916. 


He always called a spade a spade until 
he hit his foot with one the other day. 


IN FORCE 


Now !/% Trillion 


American families now own more 
than a quarter of a trillion dollars of 
life insurance protection of all kinds, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. This great bulwark of family 
security, the Institute points out, is 
evidence of the thrift and the strong 
sense of individual responsibility of 
the American people. 

Total life insurance owned at the 
start of this year, shared by 4 out of 
5 families, was 254 billion dollars, of 
which 80% was in the 584 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies. The 
aggregate was made up as follows: 

$202 billion owned by the 78 
million policyholders of the legal 
reserve companies. 

$43 billion National Service and 
Government life insurance owned by 
veterans of the two world wars and 
members of the armed forces under 
7% million policies. 

$8.4 billion fraternal life insurance 
owned by nearly 9 million members 
of the fraternal organizations issuing 
this form of insurance. 

$0.5 billion life insurance issued by 
savings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

$0.4 billion assessment association 
life insurance. 

“The aggregate of life insurance 
owned by American families today 1s 
nearly twice the amount owned at 
the start of the war,” the Institute 
said. This increase has resulted from 
several factors, such as the introduc- 
tion of National Service Life Insur- 
ance which, with the aid of the life 
insurance agents, was widely dis- 
tributed to the members of the 
armed forces; the favorable income 
position of American families and the 
increased emphasis on security; a 
broadening recognition of life insur- 
ance as a means of building an estate. 

“Even with all these favorable 
conditions, so great an increase could 
not have been achieved without a 
sustained sales effort, for all the 
experience of the last 100 years 
proves that, notwithstanding the 
wide public acceptance of life insur- 
ance, it still has to be sold. The legal 
reserve companies, for example, 
have a force of more than 150,000 
agents engaged solely in selling and 
servicing their policies.” 
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Agency Management—from page 20 


plunge us into the sort of economy 
where the basic freedoms are 
shackled—where the security of the 
mass transcends the independence 
of the individual. They do not realize 
that freedom is a body, the whole of 
which cannot function if parts of it 
are amputated. They do not under- 
stand that the man who gets some- 
thing for nothing has no incentive to 
work for it. His individual produc- 
tivity is bound to decrease with 
every grant the state hands him. 
Furthermore, they overlook the 
fact that the important factor in the 
American and Canadian economy 
today is that risk capital comes from 
thrifty people, that it is risk capital 
in the main which provides jobs, 
which in the end provide security. 
People who are well informed realize 
that it is risk capital from the thrift 
of thousands that buys the tools that 
provide the jobs that make security 
possible. Life insurance makes it 
possible for the average man to pro- 
vide an essential base of security to 
meet his obligations before risking 
his capital. It is important that our 
agents understand this truth so that 


they not only can meet the knowledge 
of the educated public, but can dis- 
seminate it among those who are 
less well informed. 


A Challenge 


This is a challenge which the 
agency executive cannot—dare not 
—ignore. Always a key man in our 
industry, he today occupies a more 
important position than ever before. 
As the agent's function has evolved 
from that of a missionary ploughing 
the soil to the counsellor fitting a 
highly complicated and advanced 
service to the prospect’s needs, so 
has the agency executive become 
more than an impressario, calling out 
the talents of his sales staff. Today 
you agency officers are much more 
than mere departmental officers, 
never crossing the barrier between 
your department and the other 
operations of your companies. The 
day when the agency officer was 
interested mainly in the area of 
agency activities has passed. Today 
he is brought into the broader coun- 
cils of the company, and the contri- 
bution of agency management to the 
over-all good of the company is 


constantly in the minds of’ top man- 
agement. Thus it is, that I picture 
agency management as taking its 
place of importance with the other 
great divisions of the industry, 
Agency management is younger than 
the other divisions, but the very fact 
of that youth is an omen for the 
importance of its future contribu- 
tions. Not many years ago agency 
officers were not senior officers of 
many companies. ‘Today that is 
changed and properly so. What has 
changed it? Two things, it seems 
to me. First, the great increase 
actually and relatively in the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of 
agency officers. Second, the same 
change in the quality of agency 
officers. In the future, even greater 
changes will be experienced as 
agency management earns its just 
place in the affairs of your compan- 
ies. 

A university professor recently 
defined proper leadership in_ the 
community’as a “reward” for proper 
preparation for work. In that sense 
you agency executives are being 
rewarded by your positions of active 
leadership in your companies. When 
I read his definition, | wished that 
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that provides: 
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along with 
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Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating | 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT | 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 


Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 


Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a | 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. | 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE | | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 











OUR LINES — 


Regular and Special Ordinary Plans 
Variety of Juvenile Plans 
Full Line of Group Plans 
Group Bank Credit Plans 


Hospital and Surgical Riders to Ordinary 
Policies 


Mortgage Cancellation Plans 
Family Unit 


Surgery Combined 


An Attractive General Agency 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE | 


COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Assets: $2,500,000—Policyowners Surplus: $1,- 
000,000—In Force: $27,000,000 


“Southern Life Is Growing” | 


Policies—Life— Hospital 


Arrangement 
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Chere’ 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 








YEAR’S END... 


Soon be time to tot up the books for the 


year and turn over a fresh, new sheet 


for 1950. 


It’s been a right good year for us. Pro- 
duction has been good, gain has been 
healthy, . . . which means that our fine 
agency force has taken the story and the 


service of Life Insurance to many, many 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 





ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 
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there might be a way to make all 
awards as dynamic as that one. 
Your award of leadership 1s no 
bronze oscar; no silver loving cup 
to ornament a mantle. It is a chal- 
lenge to action which cannot be 
denied. It 1s an obligation as real 
and as fundamental as that repre- 
sented by the grocer’s bill. 

Looked at in that light, can anyone 
of us fail to pay our debt of leader- 
ship to our chosen business, specifi- 
cally to agency management, any 
more than we would fail to meet our 
more tangible accounts. 


Training Will Meet Challenge 


Reflected in every single man who 
carried a rate book, your leadership 
can supply the knowledge he needs 1f 
he is to step up his individual per- 
lormance, without which our busi- 
ness cannot function — efficiently. 
Training in the more broad gauge 
knowledge of the social and economic 
lunctions of life insurance as con- 
ducted under free enterprise by 584 
companies in the United States and 
U0 companies in Canada will meet a 
serious challenge. 
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more self-reliant American people. 
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The agent today faces a public 
attitude which is in an extremely 
fluid state about the merits of free 
enterprise; about the propriety of 
individual profits; about anything 
that enables a good man to get ahead 
of his less capable brother; even 
about the blessings of individual 
freedom measured against its liabili- 
ties and obligations. Trained in the 
fundamentals of our existence on 
this continent he is in a position to 
help channel that attitude in the right 
direction. You and I alone cannot 
inject health into this public attitude 
but thousands of our agents, prop- 
erly trained can. We must remember 
that, despite the place the agency 
system has enabled us to attain, the 
life insurance companies no longer 
are the sole dispensers of security. 
Young but growing fast is social 
insurance. Savings bank life insur- 
ance in some of our states and 
provinces, together with government 
life insurance for those in the milli- 
tary services, and government spon- 
sored life insurance and annuity 
plans, should not be ignored. 

The fact that they exist and con- 
tinue to grow should strengthen our 


awareness of the need to keep on 
demonstrating to the public that our 
system is necessary and that its 
efficiency and quality of service 
justify its existence. We should 
satisfy ourselves and others that the 
courses of action we follow now and 
in the future are based first of all on 
consideration of the public interest. 


The Association 


That we are not complacent and 
are seeking better answers to our 
problems is evidenced by our en- 
thusiastic support of the Agency 
Management Association, under 
whose leadership we meet here today 
and through whom, as part of our 
agency departments, we are attack- 
ing distribution problems on a co- 
operative scientific basis. 

The progress of our business in- 
stitutionally and as individual com- 
panies is based on the quality of our 
manpower and the knowledge and 
skills with which they apply them- 
selves to their work. The aptitude 
index is the envy of many other 
industries which are far behind life 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Management—Continued 


insurance in the development of 
selection tools suited to their own 
needs and circumstances. It has re- 
quired an investment to produce it, 
but the dividends we are receiving 
are significant. 


Information 


The new Recruiting Analysis Sur- 
vey is providing us regularly now 
with vital information on the char- 
acteristics of new agents, their pro- 
duction and survival as related to 
these characteristics, and recruiting 
trends. These studies are valuable 
in themselves, but because the Asso- 
ciation has assembled already from 
this work details of over 10,000 sur- 
viving agents on punched cards, 
which are being added to every day, 
this research will be increasingly 
valuable. Nothing like it ever has 
been attempted before. 

The Association is supplying us 


with many of the facts needed to do 
a better job of serving the public as 


well as some of the tools which will 
help us to keep abreast of and | hope 
ahead of social and economic think- 
ing. 

It is our opportunity as well as 
our obligation to implement these 
facts and tools. With this additional 
armament not only are we encour- 
aged to keep the distribution machine 
in sound repair but also to add im- 
provements from time to time and 
occasionally to bring out a new 
model. The agency system will con- 
tinue only so long as the public 
finds its service efhcient and neces- 
sary. In the last ten years we have 
improved our service to the public. 
But for each of you there is an in- 
dividuality of responsibility which | 
hope you will ever see shining before 
you. It is a beacon not alone to urge 
you onward but to show the path 
which can lead you agency officers in 
each of your companies to bring our 
famed agency system to new and 
greater accomplishments in render- 
ing service to the citizens of our two 
countries. 


Before Agency Management Assn. Annual 


Meeting 194%. 
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The Gountry’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: . . . 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent conneétion. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 


insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


INSTITUTE HOME OFFICE 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


At the annual meeting of the [n- 
stitute of Home Office Life Under- 
writers held in Chicago November 
10-12, the following new ofticers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, William H. Neely, South- 
ern Farm Bureau; Executive \ ice 
President, John T. Acree, Jr., Lin- 
coln Income Life; Vice President 
and Editor, James Q. Taylor, North- 
western National; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, William H. Harrison, Security 
Mutual Lite and Publicity Director 
(as usual), Ray kK. Button, Repub- 
lic National Lite. Elected to the 
executive Committee was Charles F, 
Harris of the State Mutual Life and 
|. H. B. Peay, Jr., Lite Insurance 
Continuing 


Company ot Virginia. 


on the Executive Committee are 
Herman S. Lindy, Delta Lite; T. B. 
Anderson, Connecticut 


Irnest I. 


General; 
Brewer, Republic Na- 
tional Lite: Robert B. Caplinger, 
Southland Lite and N. Murray 
Longworth, United Benefit Life. 


OF CHICAGO 
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PENSION PLANS 


HERE are some important fea- 
jp in the recent collective 
bargaining agreements of the [ord 
and Bethlehem Steel Companies on 
pensions and social insurances. 

“The first thing to observe is 
that, as yet, there is no clear cut 
industry-wide pattern. 

“Secondly, even the contributory 
or non-contributory principles is 
clearly subject to individual com- 
pany bargaining.” 

These were the opening remarks 
of Meyer M. Goldstein, Executive 
Director of the Pension Planning 
Company, of New York City, at 
Rutgers University, November 4th, 
last. 


Industry Bargaining 


On the question of industry-wide 
bargaining, 1n the steel industry, it 
should be remembered that the Steel 
Fact-Finding Board strongly urged 
a return to individual company bar- 
gaining rather than industry-wide 
bargaining. Many of the steel com- 
panies are claiming that they do not 
have the ability to pay the balance 
up to 10¢ per hour as called for by 
the Steel Fact-Finding Board. In 
fact, Crucible Steel Company just 
put through a 20% wage cut for its 
1,000 salaried employees. 


Contributory Principle 


As to the contributory principle, 
even the Bethlehem Steel Settlement 
requires union employee matching of 
employer’s contributions towards the 
Social Insurance Benefits, but with 
the company paying the full cost of 
pension benefits. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
other steel companies will go along 
with this pattern. But in any event 
the companies should finish up with 
a program that will treat all em- 
ployees alike, both union and non- 
union. In other words, if the union 
members are going to be asked to 
contribute, say, 2% of their pay to- 
wards a pension plan then all non- 
union employees and executives 
should be called upon to do likewise. 


For December, 1949 


That is, a plan should be entirely 
non-contributory for all employees 
and executives or entirely contribu- 
tory for all. This is the cornerstone 
of sound employee relations anyhow, 
to treat all employees relatively alike. 


Not Pay Cut 


If the plan is to be contributory, 
both employers and unions should 
educate all participants to under- 
stand that contributions to a pension 
system is voluntary thrift and sav- 
ings and not in any sense a pay cut, 
any more than voluntary employee 
contributions by a payroll deduction 
for the purchase of the United States 
Government savings bonds during 
the war was a pay cut. Employees 
always get their own contributions 
back, usually with interest, on sev- 
erance of employment or death. 


We should preserve the three 
lavers of benefits. First, by Federal 
Social Security to provide the sub- 
sistence level only—and no more. 
Employers and unions are making 
a mistake in turning to government 
to provide anything more than the 
subsistence level. The second layer 
should be that provided through em- 
plover’s contributions to private, 
supplemental pension plans. The 
third laver should be employee thrift. 
The first two layers together should 
aim to take care of the reasonable 
needs of life and private thrift should 
be needed to provide the luxuries 
for those who are able and willing 
Further, it should be em- 
phasized that the continuation of 
private thrift in this country is neces- 
sary to provide capital for new tools 
and equipment which will enable 
union members to attain to con- 
stantly increasing standards of liv- 


ing. 


to do SO 


Another important point is that 
both Ford and Bethlehem have 
avoided the trap of providing pen- 
sion benefits irrespective of length 
of service. The Ford plan of $100 a 
month pension, including Social Se- 
curity, is predicated on 30 years of 
service and with a pro rata decrease 


for shorter service. The Bethlehem 
plan does likewise except for requir- 
ing 25 years as the service term to 
entitle a union member to his mini- 
mum of $100 a month, including 
Social Security. Bethlehem goes 
further and bases the plan on a 1% 
pension times years of service but 
the $100 minimum as stated. This 
recognizes the time tested principle 
that pension benefits should be re- 
lated to length of service and aggre- 
gate compensation as the two basic 
measuring rods of an employee's 
contribution to an employer. 


Sound Plans 


Both Ford and Bethlehem have 
insisted on establishing actuarially 
sound plans so that all union mem- 
bers will have reason to rely on the 
pension benefits that are now being 
promised. Employers and union rep- 
resentatives alike must shun any 
loose practices that will ultimately 
cause the plan to fail to provide the 
benefits. We see an example of this 
now in the suspension of the benefits 
in the Coal Plan of the John L. 
Lewis Union. 


Funding Methods 


Finally, the trend today requires 
that the financing or funding method 
be put in line with today’s prob- 
lems. Generally this means separat- 
ing the pension benefits from the 
other social insurance benefits and 
not attempting to combine them in 
one pension trust or policies. Also, 
in most cases, this may call for the 
use of either trustee administered 
pension trusts (commonly called 
self-administered) or deposit-ad- 
ministration group annuity—which 
is the closest parallel provided 
through insurance companies. The 
orthodox deferred group annuity 
still has its place where the emplover 
is able and willing to make the larger 
initial outlay and then reduce his 
subsequent cost through dividends. 
The individual annuity policy plans 
generally do not fit today’s collective 
bargaining problems. 
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TEEN AGE BOOKLET 


BOOKLET on life insurance 

for use as a text-book for teen- 
age girls in home economics classes 
in schools has been prepared by the 
Educational Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and is now being 
made available to educators through- 
out the country. 

Entitled, “A Date With Your 
Future” and starting off with an in- 
troductory heading, “Pardon Us But 
Your Future’s Showing,” the entire 
32 page booklet is presented in quick, 
breezy teen-age language. It is 
highly illustrated, the art being in 
the same modern, breezy vein. It is 
not a study of the structure of life 
insurance or its actuarial back- 
ground, but devotes itself entirely to 
a presentation of how life insurance 
affects and is used in family plan- 
ning. 

The booklet has the sponsorship of 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and was, in fact, prepared 


with the cooperation and guidance 
of a special committee of that body 
appointed for the purpose. 

Preparation of this text-book re- 
sulted from a survey among home 
economics teachers, to see how many 
were teaching this particular subject 
and also to find out if they were 
interested in taking it on as a part 
of the year’s study, if suitable ma- 
terial were available. It was found 
that relatively few were including 
life insurance in their home eco- 
nomics teaching, in most cases be- 
cause of the lack of suitable materials 
for the teen-age use. It was also 
evident that most of the teachers 
would devote a portion of the year’s 
study to this subject, if they had 
suitable materials. The booklet was 
then prepared to meet this need, the 
help and guidance of the committee 
of the American Home Economics 
Association being used to keep it 
strictly in line with classroom needs 
and uses. 

Requests for the text-book are 








WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT TB RESEARCH 


In universities and laboratories throughout the country, America’s scientists 


are conducting an unceasing war against tuberculosis. This year alone, more 


than 22 separate yet coordinated studies are being aided by the National 


Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates — made possible by your purchase 


of Christmas Seals. 


Under investigation are such questions as the chemistry and virulence of 


the tuberculosis germ, factors influencing the course of early tuberculosis, the 


reason some strains of germs become resistant to streptomycin, and the effec- 


tiveness of a combination of drugs in tuberculosis treatment. 


Since 1904, the overall TB program has helped cut the death rate by 


eighty-five per cent — yet TB still kills more people between 15 and 34 than 


any other disease. 


So, please, buy and use Christmas Seals—send in your contribution, today. 


BUY CHRISTMAS ~~ 
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currently being received in large vol- 
ume at the Institute offices. These 
requests are resulting from the orig- 
inal announcement of the book only 
five weeks ago to State Supervisors 
of Home Economics Education and 
to home economics teachers in 
schools and colleges. At the request 
of eight State Supervisors, the book- 
let has been mailed to all home eco. 
nomics teachers in that many states, 
and has been adopted for 4-H Club 
work in ten states. 

In the original announcement of 
the booklet, R. Wilfred Kelsey, di- 
rector of the Institute’s Educational 
Division, pointed out that the dis- 
tribution plan of ““A Date With Your 
Future’ will provide teachers with 
single copies at no charge, and quan- 
tity requests will be supplied at 10¢ 
per copy, which is below actual cost. 
Because the book was prepared for a 
specific audience, distribution will be 
solely through Institute channels and 
will be limited to home economics 
groups and to other school groups 
where the study of family economics 
is part of the curriculum. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Since publication of the November 
edition, the following companies have 
expanded as indicated: American 
National (Texas) in Hawatn and 
West Virginia; Cooperative Life 
(Sask.) in Nova Scotia; eagles Na- 
tional Life (Ohio) in Minnesota: 
l‘ederal Life and Casualty ¢ Mich.) 
in Nebraska; Great American Re- 
serve (Texas) in Alabama and Ar- 
kansas ; Home Life (N. Y.) in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Washing- 
ton; Illinois Bankers in Minnesota; 
International Life (Texas) in New 
Mexico; Manhattan Life (N. Y.) in 
Alaska and Connecticut; National 
Benefit Insurance (Iowa) in Wash- 
ington; National Life of America 
(S. D.) in North Dakota; National 
Reserve (Kansas) in Louisiana; 
North American Accident (IIl.) in 
Louisiana; Pilot Life (N. C.) in 
Puerto Rico; Pioneer Life and Cas 
ualty ( Ala.) in South Carolina; Re- 
public National (Texas) in Ar 
kansas, Kansas and South Dakota: 
Reserve Life (Texas) in Montana; 
Security Mutual (Neb.) in Wash- 
ington; Southland Life (Texas) 1n 
Oklahoma and Washington; Stand- 
ard of Indiana in Delaware. 
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in- Dotted lines frighten lots of salesmen. They freeze up like a green 


O¢ prima donna on high C. 
St. 
ra But dotted lines don’t worry Franklin representatives. They are 


be too accustomed to saying to eager prospects, “Put your Benjamin 
nd Franklin right there,”—and having the prospects do it. 


Of course there are reasons why Franklin representatives are not 
bothered by “dotted-line-itis.” When you know that the prospect 
is more likely to say “yes” than “no” there’s no sense in develop- 
ing a parched throat. And our famed exclusive contracts, which 
the public has shown such a hankering for, have accustomed them 
to the frequent “yes.” 


ps 


CS 


Now, three new exclusive Family Income Plans have been added 
" to our kit of tools. Tailored for every income group, they offer 
d $200 per month for 20 years, plus $5,000 in cash at the end of the 
re twenty year period. 


Typical reaction is that of Representative F. J. Hartzke who said, 
“I just sold my first Family Income Protector. I’ve talked to this 
man since last July. Today I saw him again. He wasn’t interested 
: until I brought out the new Family Income Kit. Within 30 min- 
. utes I had his application and his money.” 


Dotted lines? Our representatives love them! 
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COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 






Over $750,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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Fifty Years—from page 9 


work of digging out of old insurance 


in States where the insurance laws 
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reports the historical data necessary were lax, and bogus “stock com- na 

then picked it up and departed. A for producing the new life book was panies,” the latter issuing policies of 
little later the adjuster discovered in itself a tremendous task, but it that embodied part of the title of qT 
that all the Chinaman wanted was to was accurately and successfully done. well-known, sound stock companies, nt 
have the policy transferred to a new Mr. Dawson’s great responsibil- In New York State there was a legal of 
location. He had no claim for loss. ities to the Armstrong Committee provision for issuing special licenses ce 
(organized after we had made our to brokers, authorizing them to Ww 

Armstrong Investigation arrangement for jointly producing place insurance with non-admitted th 

In 1905 a quarrel broke out among — the first life volume) threw a heavy insurers, provided both the insured at 
officers of a large life insurance com- additional editorial burden upon me. and the broker first made affidavit a 
pany, and this led up to an investiga- I worked every day from nine to five that the market in admitted com: p 
tion by the New York Legislature with one set of employees, and then panies was exhausted. A lot of these = 
through what became known as the until eleven o clock witha night staff. licenses were issued by the New x 
Armstrong Committee. It dug into It must be borne in mind that while York Insurance Department, which " 
the entire life insurance business, We Were still engaged with this very came to us and asked that we pre- \ 
and as a result many new laws regu- heavy work on the life book, the San pare a confidential list of all such K 
lating that business were enacted Francisco conflagration occurred concerns, indicating our opinion of . 
in 1906. The work was done by ¢atly in 1906, but in spite of this” their reliability by the numbers 1, " 
a special committee headed by Sena- double burden, the San Francisco 2, 3,4 or S. The Superintendent said - 
tor Armstrong, with Charles Evans Loss Report and the new lite book that this list would be used merely u 
Hughes as counsel and Miles Men- W€Te both produced. Late 1905 and as an aid to their examiners, who a 
ander Dawson. an eminent consult- 1906, however, covered a period in periodically looked over the books 
ing actuary, as technical adviser, OUT history which will always stand of the brokers having the special li- l 
Late in 1905, anticipating these Ut im my memory as pretty over-  censes above mentioned. | a 
events, we decided to get out a vol- whelming. We prepared such a list, but, to . 
ume of reports on life insurance - ities our chagrin, instead of keeping it 
companies, thus rounding out our irst Alphabetical Ratings confidential the Department notified ; 
activities to cover the whole insur- It was in 1906 also that we pro- all of these brokers that they were i 
possession of it, and that if they 


ance field. I made an arrangement 
with Miles Dawson to edit this 
book, and started a selling campaign. 
As a result we worked all through 
the first ten months of that year, 
with both a day and night force. The 


duced our first alphabetical ratings 
of insurance concerns. The country 
was then swarming with Lloyds or- 
ganizations (over one hundred and 
hfty of them in New York State 
alone) stock companies organized 
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EXCELSIOR 


offers you a real value in room accommo- 


found on the next examination of 
the brokers’ books that business had 
been placed with any concern rated 
lower than second grade on our list 
the licenses would be taken up! 
This ultimatum created a terrific 
furore, but that list was the genesis 
of our present “Insurance Guide, 
with Key Ratings.” Our first Key 
Rating book covered only ‘‘surplus 
line” concerns; then we added all 
stock companies, and then, from 
time to time, all other classes of car- 
riers except life insurance companies. 
This little book quickly became ex- 
tremely popular’ with _ business 
houses, banks and others not too 
familiar with insurance statements. 
Today many banks, school boards 
and similar organizations will not 
accept any policy unless a company 
carries a high rating from us. 


dations and dining facilities. Magical waters 
and miracle baths to put you in tip-top trim. 
Forty acres of colorful gardens. All recrea- 
tional activities both indoor and outdoor. 
Everything necessary for a pleasant visit. 
Whether your stay is for business or pleasure, 
the Elms will help you rest and relax. The 
Elms is ideal for conventions and sales 
meetings. 


Rash of New Life Companies 


One result of the disclosures of the 
Armstrong Committee investigating 
the life business was the organiza- 
tion all over the country of scores of 
new life insurance companies. When 
our first life volume was published, 
in 1906, and in the years immediately 
following, it was necessary to criti- 
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For Reservations 
or Literature—Write 


Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri 
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cize pretty severely the dubious fi- 
nancial position and peculiar methods 
of many of these new companies. 
This criticism led to a considerable 
number of controversies between our 
office and the managements of these 
companies, and in a good many cases 
with the Insurance Departments of 
the States in which such companies 
were located. Some of the controver- 
sies had their funny side. One com- 
pany, in Kentucky, sent us its state- 
ment one year, showing in the gain 
and loss exhibit a gain of $167,500, 
with nothing to indicate its source. 
We wrote both the company and the 
Kentucky Insurance Department for 
information. The president of the 
company replied that the item repre- 
sented premium on stock sold during 
the year, which on the face of it was 
a silly untruth because no stock was 
sold in that year. The Insurance De- 
partment replied honestly that it was 
a mark-up of the home office build- 
ing. 

We thereupon answered the presi- 
dent’s letter, saying that he must 
have known his statement to have 
been false when he wrote his letter, 
and that we would not file any 
future communications bearing his 
signature. Whereupon he challenged 
me toa duel! A few days later a nice 
old gentleman who was the consult- 
ing actuary for the company visited 
our office and confirmed the Insur- 
ance Department’s statement as to 
the real nature of the item we had 
questioned. I then showed the old 
gentleman the duel challenge, which 
quite flabbergasted him. I pointed 
out that since I was the challenged 
party I had the choice of weapons, 
and that they would be baseball bats 
at a distance of one pace. The old 
gentleman stared at me without a 
trace of a smile and said, “I will give 
that message to my superior officer 
exactly as you have given it to me:” 
In due course I received a rather 
abject apology and the duel never 
took place. 


Life Service Expanded 


In 1912, to round out our service 
to life insurance field men, we ex- 
panded comment which had been ap- 
pearing in our volume of “Life In- 
surance Reports” dealing with policy 
conditions, premium rates and divi- 
dends, net costs and _ surrender 
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Home Office 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 


Emry C. Green, President 














Charleston, W. Va. 

















WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ’ 


Gen competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


“tase LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 














values, and included this information 
in a separate volume. 

In 1914 the casualty-surety busi- 
ness had increased in importance so 
greatly that we decided to get out a 
separate volume of reports covering 
those classes. An indication of the 
growth of the business and the con- 
tinuous elaboration of our reports 
is the fact that these two volumes, 
the fire-marine and casualty-surety, 
then and to-day contain over six 
times as many pages as our original 
1900 volume covering fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies. 


In 1920 we acquired our own of- 
fice building, which is still our head- 
quarters. 

In 1929 we published the first edi- 
tion of “Best’s Recommended Insur- 
ance Attorneys,” listing lawyers in 
all parts of the country who had 
given satisfactory service to repu- 
table insurance companies. 

Two years later we issued the 
first edition of “Best’s Directory of 
Adjusters and Investigators” and 
“Best’s Digest of Insurance Stocks,” 
the latter intended primarily for the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fifty Years—Continued 


use of investors and dealers in 1n- 
surance stocks. 

In 1934 we brought out the first 
large volume of “Reproductions of 
the Principal Schedules of Casualty 
and Surety Companies.” 

In 1936 we acquired “Safety 
Engineering,’ America’s pioneer 
safety magazine, established in 1901 
and devoted to the promotion of 
health and prevention of accidents in 
industry and accident prevention on 
the highways, in the home, etc.,—a 
subject in which we have always 
been deeply interested. 

In 1940 we produced the first 
volume of “Best’s Aggregates and 
Averages,” bringing together in an 
orderly way all the important statis- 
tics relating to the fire and marine, 
casualty and surety business. 


Late in 1947 we assumed the 
management of the sixty-year-old 
business of Fliteraft, Inc., which 
publishes two very valuable annual 
volumes and a monthly paper, all 
devoted exclusively to life insurance 
matters. 


All during this period other minor 
publications were brought out, each 
to meet some specific need for infor- 
mation. Some of these were discon- 
tinued after they had served their 
purposes; as, to illustrate, a volume 
which analyzed the provisions of ac- 
cident and health contracts, and 
which became unnecessary as policy 
contracts were more standardized ; 
and another volume analyzing the 
conditions of automobile liability in- 
surance policies, later discontinued 
for the same reason. 


Two Dozen Publications 


Thus, starting in 1900 with a 
single volume of reports, we now 1s- 
sue fourteen annuals, including the 
Flitcraft ones, four monthlies and 
several important weekly bulletins. 
We are now launching a new “Per- 
sonalized Safety Service,” including 
safety posters, designed to be espe- 
cially useful to workmen's compen- 
sation policyholders. 


Naturally. during all of this long 
period our staff grew larger and 
larger; an efficient and growing 














YOUR CLIENTS NEED 





SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


RESPONSIBLE. 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. . » NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston » Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 

















field force has been operating for 
many years; branch offices were es- 
tablished throughout the country. 
Our steady growth and increas- 
ing success over the years were not 
achieved without suffering disap- 
pointments, difficulties which at 
times seemed almost insurmountable. 
some hostility and ovcastonally really 
vicious attacks. | 


Difficulties Surmounted 


Our span of activity covers the 
money panic of 1907, the First 
World War of 1914-1918, and the 
very difficult years immediately fol- 
lowing it; the wildly speculative 
‘20s, culminating in the inevitable 
stock market crash ot October, 1929; 
the deep depression years which fol- 
lowed; the beginning of socialistic- 
ally experimental activities of Gov- 
ernment; the dislocation of the 
Second World War, 1939-1945, 
with all the accompanying worries 
and problems and the slow and pain- 
ful attempts at readjustment up to 
the present day. 

As indicated above, moreover, be- 
cause of the very nature of our busi- 
ness we were involved in many con- 
troversies. We were sued for libel 
a number of times by people who re- 
sented our entirely truthful com- 
ments on their misdeeds, but we 
never had to pay a nickel to any of 
them. 


Legislative Attack 


In 1935 we were attacked most 
vigorously by certain life insurance 
companies, which did not like our 
comments and policyholders’ ratings ; 
most of them have since gone out of 
business. Our subscribers were not 
influenced by these attacks. 

About the same time, in six 
different States, bills were intro- 
duced with the intent of driving us 
out of business in those States. By 
the simple process of educating the 
members of the legislatures con- 
cerned, we defeated them with little 
trouble, though some of our attackers 
had the backing of very strong local 
interests. 

First knocking on wood, the writer 
of this article takes pleasure in stat- 
ing that our recent years have been 
pretty free from this sort of attack 
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Principally to day we have to deal 
with the headaches suffered by all 
business men in these difficult times. 


Continued Vigilance Necessary 


Nevertheless, we are still con- 
fronted with conditions in the insur- 
ance field which require us to keep 
constantly alert. In spite of the facts 
that insurance companies are, on the 
whole stronger, insurance laws and 
insurance supervision greatly im- 
proved, so that the public is better 
protected, weak spots are to be found 
in various sections of the country ; 
there are still a good many insurance 
companies in active operation which 
require careful watching. Nowadays 
conditions in every line of business 
change much more quickly than in 
past years, and, to paraphrase, “‘eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of safety.” 

When we look at our problems, 
we remember the little six-year-old 
boy in the Mark Twain story, who 
supported his mother and twelve 
brothers and sisters “by digging 
wells in the daytime and taking in 
washing at night.” We promise you 
that like him we will be ready “to 
toil even more assiduously than here- 
tofore.”’ 


Acknowledgments 


The writing of this article presents 
a welcome opportunity for me to ex- 
press the deep gratitude which | feel 
toward the group of associates who, 
over decades, have aided so mater- 
tally in building our business to its 
present position of usefulness and 
authority. Among our top executives 
are men who, having joined the or- 
ganization at a very early age, have 
spent their entire business lives here, 
helping to develop the ideal of a 
service to the public reliable, com- 
plete and totally free from bias. 
ach of them is imbued with these 
principles, placing integrity above all 
others. Their analytical ability is 
based upon a wide comprehension of 
the insurance business as a whole, 
and over the years they have gained 
individual recognition in the insur- 
ance field as experts in their lines. 
Dealing as we do with all branches of 
insurance activities—fire, marine, 
casualty, surety and life—the oppor- 
tunity exists for acquiring a very 
broad outlook, and each of our top 
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Entering Four New States! 


A wonderful opportunity awaits capable insurance men to de- 
velop business in Michigan, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. 


Wouldn't you call this 
a mnitacle? 


One of our agents sold a life policy to the PRESIDENT of ANOTHER LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY!!! (That’s like selling refrigerators to Eskimos!) 
The lead for this unusual business came from our Miracle Letter. But that 
remarkable sale was only one accomplishment of our representative. 


This STAR sold $500,000 Life 


7 Insurance In One Month! 


(A large proportion of it was the result of the Miracle Letter!) 














Think of selling half a million dollars worth of life insurance in a single 
month! Here is a Star who came to us by responding to such an ad as this. 
You can see we lived up to our promises! In turn, he is making a great 
record. No wonder he was admitted to the Million Dollar Round Table! 














Quotes from 
Letters of 


correspondence confidential. 





Much of his success may be attributed to the Miracle Letter. He wrote: 

“Miracle Letters are really wonders. For instance, they 
get me into places... 
impossible to gain entrance. Inquiries come from all 
walks of life, including bank presidents, salesmen, 
carpenters. One even came from the PRESIDENT of a 


yee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! (Upon contact, I sold 
request) him our Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy).” 
* 
99 “T thank the day that I signed my contract with you.” 


STARDOM (with large financial return) 
is within Your grasp, too! 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company is your vehicle to STARDOM. 
Here you have opportunity for immediate return. Our insurance package 
plus our Miracle Letter, and other unique sales aids, spell quick money-in- 
the-bank income. Even though you may not answer ads, it will 
to write us about yourself and learn what agencies are still available. All 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


- ilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


where it is sometimes almost 


ay you 











“THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” * 








men, though specializing in one line, 
has a good deal of knowledge of the 
other lines as well. Without these 
men this business could not exist, 
and I treasure above all other quali- 
ties they possess the loyal devotion 
which they have unswervingly given 
to this company. 

Nor can | close this retrospective 
record without recording my sincere 
thanks to the insurance institutions 
which co-operate by giving us the 
voluminous information we need for 


our many publications, and to our 
many subscribers, large numbers of 
whom have remained with us for 
years and years. We have been 
happy for the opportunity which has 
been given us to be of service to the 
greatest business in the world and 
to the public at large which that busi- 
ness protects. Without the loyal sup- 
port of our subscribers, sound ele- 
ments in the insurance business, and 
our staff, we could have accomplished 
nothing. 








Legislation—from page 13 


science.”” Subsequent events vindi- 
cated the position taken by those 
early supervising officials and their 
method of valuation has been univer- 
sally adopted. Over fifty billions ot 
dollars are now held as policy re- 
serves on life insurance in this coun- 
try. 

One other factor also contributed 
to the disappearance of English com- 
panies from the American Life in- 
surance scene. This is illustrated by 
the following remarks in Barnes’ Re- 
port for 1861: 


“The State of New York has 
very judiciously adopted the policy 
of prohibiting Life Assurance 
Companies from transacting any 
other branch of insurance busi- 
ness. This wise determination will, 
probably, never be changed. The 
same policy might, with great ad- 
vantage, be adopted in (England). 
The sacred funds provided for the 
necessities of old age, and for the 
wants of the widow and orphan 
should never be subjected to the 
hazards of Fire Insurance ex- 
tended over the four quarters of 
the globe.” '° 
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SOUNDNESS . . 2. at the end of 1948, for each 
$1.00 of liabilities, 
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Continental 
Assurance Company 


Continental Companies Building 


Chicago 4, Illinois 





Associates: Continental Casualty Company 


Transportation Insurance Company 


__ Continental Assurance held 
' more than $1.11 


in assets. 
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I think it has been worthwhile to 
review those early years and to ac- 
knowledge our debt to Superinten- 
dent Barnes and Commissioner 
Wright for their pioneer work in in- 
surance supervision. Under lesser 
men, state supervision might have 
started out and remained only a 
nominal form of government regula- 
tion but under them it emerged as 
a strong, positive force for public 
good and an example of effective 
governmental cooperation with pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Examination Reports 


Barnes was succeeded in 1870 by 
George W. Miller. Although he 
served for only two years, Miller 
wrought important changes in super- 
visory practices. 

To begin with, he suspected that a 
comprehensive, well-written annual 
statement was not a sufficient guar- 
antee of a company’s solvency. He 
decided that the annual reports of 
the companies should be verified at 
regular intervals by Department ex- 
aminers. His endeavor, in his own 
words. was to “discover. disclose and 
denounce all wrong practices.”’ It is 
not surprising that Miller found it 
necessary to make the following 
statement in the New York Insur- 
ance Report for 1870. “It is regretted 
that as one of the results of these 
examinations, it can no longer be 
said that no American life company 
doing business in this state has ever 
been legally declared insolvent.” The 
reason for one company’s failure was 
said to be that “the company was in 
the habit of guaranteeing large sal- 
aries and disbursements to agents, 
regardless of the amount of business 
done by them.” 

Although the idea of regular, com- 
prehensive examinations was an out- 
standing contribution to the theory 
of state supervision, Miller is better 
remembered for another great 
achievement—the organization of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1871. The first 
convention, at which Miller was 
elected President, was a great suc- 
cess and resulted in a _ surprising 
number of important decisions pro- 
moting co-operation between the 


States. Without the N. A. I. C., state 
supervision would long since have 
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been bogged down by a multiplicity 
of conflicting requirements and du- 
plication of efforts. A uniform annual 
statement blank was adopted at the 
first Convention and has been kept 
uniform ever since. Reciprocal de- 
posit requirements also resulted from 
that first meeting. Through the 
vears, the N. A. [. C. has maintained 
a fine record of accomplishment and 
has made supervision of insurance 
by the states a practical success. 
Eleven companies failed during 
Miller’s two years in office. By the 
time his successor was appointed in 
1872. life insurance had entered a 
period of depression from which it 
was not to emerge for fifteen years. 
Chapman, the third Superintendent, 
predicted that the boom in life insur- 
ance was over and sought ways to 
reduce the number of companies. 
That was a short-sighted prediction, 
although it held true for more than a 
decade. The amount of life insurance 
in force dropped from two billions in 
1870 to less than one and one half 
billions in 1880. However, by 1885 
a new confidence in the future of the 
country and of life insurance was 
manifest and the industry began a 
rapid growth that has continued to 
the present day except for a brief 
pause at the time of the Armstrong 
Investigation in 1906 and a some- 
what longer one during the Depres- 
sion of the Thirties. 


Agents Licensed 


The growth of life insurance in the 
quarter century following 1880 was 
unhampered by any important new 
legislation, except an agents’ licens- 
ing law passed in 1889. '* This law 
did not apply to agents of fire or 
other companies and did not, of 
course, require written examinations. 

Life insurance principles and 
practices, as well as supervisory pro- 
cedures, had matured by 1880 to es- 
sentially the same pattern as is fol- 
lowed today. Of course, the restrain- 
ing influence of the Armstrong Laws 
Was missing, but many uniquely 


!0 New York Insurance Report, 1861, 
page XXIII 

11 Chapter 282, Laws of 1889 

12 Chapter 241, Laws of 1876 

13 Chapter 347, Laws of 1879 

14 Chapter 100, Laws of 1872 
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Mutual Trust producers 
gain advantage through 
special TAX BULLETINS 
prepared by its legal de- | 
partment. Essential tax 
points arecarefully digest- 

ed so they can be readily 
understood. 
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@ Advanced underwriting training 
@ Plus low net cost policies 


@ Plus modernized agents’ and gen- 
eral agents’ contracts provided 


by Mutual Trust 
@ Equal successful producers 
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A few general agency openings available 






“Nothing Better in Ye Z Lite Insurance” 
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MUTUABe TRUST 
=A lb, 
LIFE et Cs -E COMPANY 
“As Faithful as “| \S Old Faithful’ 
Home Office: 135 South La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
A 44 Year Old . . . Low Net Cost Company .. . With Over $350 
Million in Force . . . and Over $100 Million in Assets 
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American contributions to life in- in an equitable manner was granted, 


surance practices had been written notwithstanding any provisions in a 
into the Law. company’s charter to the contrary. 


Legislation '* was passed which The effect of this legislation was to 
provided that no policy could be for- permit Tontine dividends. 


feited unless the insured received As later events proved, “permis- 
written notice and was given a 30 sion” to pay dividends was not ade- 
day grace period. quate to meet the situation as it de- 

Subsequent ** legislation provided veloped during the Gay Nineties. 
for non-forfeiture benefits. Life insurance companies, especially 


“Permission” to ascertain di- the large New York companies were 
visible ** surplus at any given time, riding high on a wave of popularity 
and from time to time, and to dis- for Tontine dividend policies. Chil- 
tribute such surplus to policyholders [Continued on the next pege} 
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Legislation—Continued 


dren of the pioneers who sought 
riches in the Gold Rush of ’49 now 
sought their fortune in the rush for 
promised high dividend returns un- 
der the Tontine Plan. 


Tontine Plan 


Most of you are familiar with the 
theory of the Tontine dividend plan, 
but for the benefit of those who are 
not. and because the Armstrong 
Committee stated that most of the 
abuses found during their investi- 
gations were caused or made possible 
by the Tontine Plan, it may be 
worthwhile to outline its essential 
features. 

In its original form, later to be 
known as the Full Tontine Plan, all 
holders of policies issued during a 
one year period were put in a sep- 
arate group. All premiums collected 
from this group during the Tontine 
period (10, 15, or 20 years) were, 
theoretically at least, placed in a 
special fund. Only death claims and 





number of copies available at $25 each. 


Just Published 
A Study of Industrial 


PRIVATE PLACEMENT FINANCING — 1948 


Carefully checked against the portfolios of 85 leading long-term investing institutions, 
this study analyzes 466 industrial private placement loans made in 1948, with 
statistical comparisons. Prepared primarily for life insurance executives, a limited 


A summary of contents, with several sample pages, will be mailed on request without 
charge. Orders for the Study should be accompanied by check, 


E. V. HALE & CO. 


Specialists in Private Placement Financing 


expenses were withdrawn from the 
fund. No benefits were paid on sur- 
render or lapse, but at the end of the 
agreed period, all living  policy- 
holders who had kept up their pre- 
mium payments were entitled to their 
share of the accumulated funds. It 
is at once apparent that with the 
usual lapse rates (which were higher 
in those days than now ) there should 
have been a large melon to cut for 
the relatively few policyholders ex- 
pected to be remaining in the group 
at the end of a twenty year period. 
It was easy to persuade people that 
$100 a year for twenty years would 
return $10,000. The life insurance 
business boomed. In 1884, eighty 
per cent of all insurance issued was 
on the Tontine Plan or the Modified 
Tontine Plan, which provided for 
non-forfeiture values but no divi- 
dends during the Tontine period. 
Despite the success of the plan, it 
was stoutly criticized in some quar- 
ters as a pure gambling contract but 
New York Supreme Court dissented 
from this view in Simons vs. New 
York Life in 1885. However, the ten 
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NEED A Spark? 


No matter what kind of company a man represents, his suc- 
cess in the field depends mostly on his own initiative. But a 
company, such as ours with a complete portfolio of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital contracts, can do much to 
kindle initiative . . . by close, friendly contacts ... by strong, 
personal interest in individual success . . . by prompt claim 
payments... by exceptional financial rewards for work well 
Need a spark? Write us in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 









ent 





year Tontine Plan began maturing 
in 1882 and the benefits paid were 
rather disappointing to the partici- 
pants. By 1885, when three addi- 
tional periods had expired with simi- 
larly disappointing results, criticism 
had reached the point where the leg- 
islatures of New. York and Ohio 
started separate investigations. The 
New York Investigating Committee 
was poorly staffed and was practi- 
cally ridiculed out of existence. It 
was accused of being politically in- 
spired. A company publication of the 
era stated, “The Tontine companies 
showed no fear of the investigation 
and no disposition to purchase im- 
munity from it.” 7° Apparently, the 
Committee looked at the companies 
as though they weren't treating their 
policyholders right and the com- 
panies looked right back as though 
they were. The Ohio investigation 
wasn't as easy to quash but after ex- 
tended hearings and favorable testi- 
mony by many top flight insurance 
experts, the Committee refused to 
condemn Tontine or Semi- lontine 
insurance, saying that insurance offi- 
cials equally conscientious and com- 
petent differed on this point, and that 
it was a question for individuals, 
rather than the public to determine. 
Thus, Tontine insurance was given 
twenty more vears of grace, but when 
the axe fell it struck hard. 


Armstrong Investigation 


There is no need to review here 
the exposures of corrupt practices 
and wasteful 
management of life insurance com- 
panies that shocked the country in 
the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The newspapers had a field 
day. On July 20, 1905, a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and Assembly 
was appointed to investigate and ex- 
amine into the business and affairs 
of life insurance companies doing 
business in the State of New York 
for the purpose of drafting and re- 
porting such a revision of the laws 
regulating and relating to life insur- 
ance as said Committee might deem 
proper. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee was, of course, William Arm- 
strong and its Counsel was Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

15 “Semi-Centennial History of New 


York Life Insurance Company” by James 
M. Hudnut, 1895, page 227. 
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Fifty-seven public hearings were 
held during the “Armstrong Investi- 
sation,” beginning on September 6, 
1905 and ending December 30, of the 
same year. The testimony taken filled 
nine full printed volumes. The Com- 
mittee’s Report, together with pro- 
posed legisl: ition filled another vol- 
ume. With the force of public opinion 
behind them, the Committee's recom- 
mendations were enacted into law. 
Life insurance began a new era. 
After the initial shock and an un- 
derstandable lull in business, the 
public gained confidence from the 
new regulatory laws and machinery 
and life insurance entered its Golden 
Age. The amount of ordinary life in- 
surance in force in licensed New 
York companies rose from 11 billion 
dollars in 1910 to twenty-six billion 
in 1920, to sixty-four billion in 1930 
and well over one hundred billion in 
1948. The increase in industrial and 
group insurance was proportionately 
greater. 

Analyses otf the 
tance of the various 
measures recommended by the Arm- 
strong Committee vary with the 
viewpoint of the historian and the 
inescapable influence of current prob- 
lems and developments. No one 
denies that in their aggregate they 
represent the most important contri- 
bution ever made to the development 
of insurance supervision. [he recom- 
mendations of the Committee were 
separate 


relative impor- 
remedial 


under sixteen 


The Committee expressed 


grouped 
headings. 
its own opinion as to its most im- 
portant recommendation in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Of all the reforms suggested 
by the Committee nothing, it is 
believed, is more imperatively de- 
manded than that the companies 
should be compelled to exhibit the 
results of their management by an- 
nual accounting. —But if 
there is to be an annual account- 
ing there is no reason why there 
should not be an annual distribu- 
tion (of surplus) ; on the contrary, 
this is needed to make the remedy 
complete.” 





The requirement that surplus be 
ascertained and distributed annually 


16 Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of America 

17 Golden Eagle Life Insurance Corp. 
and Columbia Protective Association 
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sounded the death knell of Tontine 
insurance. This recommendation 
coupled with another recommenda- 
tion that a statutory limit be placed 
on first year and total expenses, 
furnished a most practical form of 
regulation of life insurance compan- 
ies in the public interest. 

Another important recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, implementing 
the surplus distribution requirement 
was the limitation on the amount of 
surplus and voluntary reserves that 
a mutual company could accumulate. 
The original limitation was five per- 
cent but was subsequently raised to 
ten percent of liabilities. 


Decline of N. Y. Assessments 


The Armstrong legislation pro- 
hibited the organization or licensing 
of any new assessment life compan- 
ies. This marked the end of an inter- 
esting phase of life insurance de- 
velopment in this country. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the assessment life companies 
offered a strong challenge to the 
legal reserve companies. At one time, 


Dale D. Stroup 
General Agent 






Robert D. Stroup 


Samvel E. Stroup 


years ago as General Agent, Dale D. Stroup of Holdrege, Nebraska 
has been a consistent member of the Company’s Honor Clubs and a 
National Quality Award winner. His sons, Samuel E. Stroup and 
Robert D. Stroup are newcomers to the business, but they show great 
promise as career life underwriters for a company they like. 
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over three hundred of them were op- 
erating in New York. However, due 


to mismanagement and the other 
well-known shortcomings, most ol 
them came to an unhappy end. None 
has been formed since 1906 and only 
three of the original three hundred 
are still in existence. One of these 
writes only accident and health in- 
surance '® and the other two?‘ no 
longer operate on the assessment 
principle. 

Among the other recommenda- 
tions made, it may come as a surprise 
to many that the Committee found it 
necessary to recommend that the 
law be amended to permit the organi- 
zation of mutual legal reserve com- 
panies. The Law had previously pro- 
vided only for the organization of 
stock companies and assessment 
companies. The existing mutuals had 
been. formed by special acts of the 
legislature prior to 1849 or by con- 
version from the other types of or- 
ganization. 

Another important reform of the 
Armstrong Legislation was designed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legislation—Continued 


to give policyholders more control 
in the election of directors of mutual 
companies. Detailed requirements 
were prescribed for the conduct of 
annual meetings and elections. 

Legislation was also recommended 
to facilitate the conversion of stock 
companies to mutuals. 

Under the general heading of In- 
vestments, the Committee recom- 
mended far-reaching _ restrictions 
which are of great current interest. 
This legislation has since been modi- 
hed but is still subject to annual at- 


tempts to further modify it. The 
legislation provided further restric- 
tions on real estate holdings and the 
Committee recommended that they 
be strictly enforced to the end that 
companies should hold no real estate 
other than actually needed in the 
conduct of their business. The Com- 
mittee’s legislation also prohibted in- 
vesting in or loaning upon common 
stocks, stating that such investments 
are fundamentally objectionable and 
that such a prohibition would rem- 
edy many of the evils to which the in- 
vestigation had directed attention. 
The legislations also forbade all 
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“T'll bet that Bankersliteman gets his foot in the door yet!” 
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Follow-up on Prospects 


The typical Bankers/ifeman has been trained to know how 
and when to follow-up on prospects, although we must admit 
we don’t know any who carry the follow-up to the extent of 
trailer-chasing. 


Equipped by training from his first days in his agency 
office, the Bankers/ifeman follows-up personally and with 
interview-getting promotional materials. His training is 
carried on under careful supervision in the field and through 
home office directed schools through his first three years in 
the business. Then, as conditions warrant, further training 
is offered to keep him well-informed to make the best possible 
use of the very favorable contracts Bankers Life writes. 


Such training earns respect and makes the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 
friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /7f/e Company 


DES &/ MOINES 


syndicate participations, transactions 
for purchase and sale on joint ac- 
count, and agreements to withhold 
from sale. 

The Committee expressed grave 
concern over the giant size of three 
companies and, although unwilling 
to set a maximum limit for assets 
or insurance in force, did set up a 
formula for limiting the amount of 
new business that can be written in 
any year. 

Other legislation prohibited politi- 
cal contributions and required pub- 
licity concerning lobbying activities. 


Guertin Laws 


Relatively unimportant provisions 
for liberalization of the law on non- 
forfeiture values and the change in 
the methods of valuation of policy 
reserves to permit the use of the 
“select and ultimate’ method were 
also passed. While preliminary term 
valuations were prohibited as the re- 
sult of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, the law was later amended to 
permit this method of valuation 
which had been used by many com- 
panies until enactment of more re- 
cent legislation in the State of New 
York, effective January 1, 1948. 
These provisions had little effect on 
subsequent developments and have 
recently been completely superseded 
by the so-called “Guertin Laws.” It 
would be trite at this time to attempt 
to explain the detail of these laws 
and yet this discussion would be in- 
complete without a brief statement 
as to what they are and what they 
are intended to accomplish. Al- 
though they are necessarily technical 
and complex in language, they are 
nevertheless, comparatively simple 
in their philosophy and purpose. 
Briefly, they accomplish _ three 
things : 

1. They substitute a modern mor- 
tality table for the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality which 
is concededly obsolete for reserve 
valuation purposes. 

They provide a new formula for 
determining the minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits for policies is- 
sued since January 1, 1948—the 
“adjusted premium method”—in 
lieu of the former method of de- 
ducting a flat surrender charge 
from the reserves on the policy. 
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3. They permit the strengthening of 
reserves through the medium of 
an “interest differential” without 
obligation to guarantee additional 
non-forfeiture values to policy- 
holders. 


The Committee’s legislation pre- 
scribing standard forms of policies, 
was superseded in 1909 by legisla- 
tion providing for minimum stand- 
ard provisions. 

Among the most important recom- 
mendations made by the Committee 
was one calling for disclosure and 
publicity in reference to all transac- 
tions of the companies. It outlined 
the various exhibits and schedules 
which should henceforth be filed as 
part of the annual statement. The 
Convention Form annual statement 
was amended to include most of 
those recommendations and_ they 
have been retained, with one or two 
exceptions, to the present day. 

This has been a very sketchy re- 
view of the legislation which has 
been “the law of the land” for life 
insurance during the past forty 
years. Most of the Armstrong Laws 
have been adopted by other states 
with the notable exception of the 
Limitation on Expenses. Schedule 2 
remains as a strictly New York 
qualification. It has been modified 
from time to time but has withstood 
all attempts to remove it from the 
statute books. 

It has been said that the history of 
life insurance legislation since 1907 
can be told by tracing the attempts 
to repeal or modify parts of the 
Armstrong Laws. As is true of most 
generalizations, there are many ex- 
ceptions. On the other hand, these 
laws were so comprehensive that 
new legislation was almost sure to 
involve them in some way. The 
recodification of the Insurance Law 
in 1940 incorporated the Armstrong 
Laws, with little change. 

There has been important legisla- 
tion in recent years affecting group 
insurance, industrial insurance and 
agents’ qualifications that in no way 
involved the Armstrong Legislation. 
However, it is a lasting tribute to the 
work of the Committee that most 
new legislation affecting life insur- 
ance is still subjected to scrutiny in 
the light of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Armstrong Com- 
nuttee. 
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ORDINARY APPLICATIONS 
Declined 


DECLINE since 1946 in the 
y Yammer of applications for Or- 
dinary life insurance in the United 
States has been discovered in an 
Agency Management Association re- 
search study. During this same pe- 
riod, however, there has been a 
clearly-marked increase in the aver- 
age size of applications, so that vol- 
ume of insurance paid for has been 
maintained at a high level. 

These two trends stand out in the 
report Applications, A Study of 
Their Number and Volume in Rela- 
tion to Paid Business, a confidential 
publication prepared for home offices 
of Association member companies. 

The implications of these trends 
are numerous. The report states, “It 
might normally be expected that eco- 
nonuc factors which were favorable 
to an increase in amount of insur- 
ance applied for would also be favor- 
able to an extended coverage of the 
market. Two factors which might 
be contributing to the unexpected 
results found are: (1) the intensive 
development of the market through 
more program selling, and (2) an in- 
crease in coverage without an ac- 
companying increase in premium 
income. 

“A trend may well be developing 
toward lower premium policies, such 
as family income, income replace- 
ment, mortgage redemption and term 
policies. This, of course, would tend 
(somewhat deceptively) to indicate 
an increase in average size policy. 
Such a trend may well be overstated 
inasmuch as there has been a definite 
trend in company practice toward 
allowing more volume credit for the 
term portion of such policies than 
was previously given.” 

Applications point out a potential 
danger signal for the business as a 
whole in this contraction of the 
market in terms of number of ap- 
plications. “While all companies are 
consciously attempting to raise the 
average size of policy sold, few 
would regard a contraction of popu- 
lation coverage as cause for other 
than foreboding and self examina- 
tion,” the report continues. 

The study covers periods from 
January 1, 1946, through December 
31, 1947, by six months’ phases, and 
from January 1, 1948, through June 
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30, 1949, by months. Analysis was 
based on the experience of 77 mem- 
ber companies. The applications 
study was originally undertaken in 
the belief that a survey of applica- 
tions submitted in relation to paid 
volume might yield a reliable basis 
for future paid volume predictions. 
However, no consistent relationship 
between number of applications and 
volume paid-for was found, and no 
accurate prediction could be made. 
Instead, it would seem that either 
a shorter time elapses between ap- 
plication and delivery than has gen- 
erally been assumed, or economic 
factors operate equally in respect to 
writing of applications and in regard 
to volume placed. 

Some other conclusions reached in 
Applications are: 

1. For all companies, there has 
been a greater decline in volume 
paid-for in 1949 compared with 1948 
than in the volume of applications. 
Probably, this is an indication that 
a period of being reached where a 
slightly lower proportion of appli- 
cations is being placed. This may be 
due to an increase in not-takens, an 
increase in declinations or a combi- 
nation of the two. 

2. Paid business of Combination 
companies dropped = off rather 
sharply in the second six months of 
1946 and through 1947 and turned 
upward again in 1948 and the first 
six months of 1949. Ordinary com- 
panies tended to reach their peak 
production somewhat later and have 
not shown as definite an upturn in 


1948 and 1949, 
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We think V-Ps are fine, but they 
sometimes slow up the machinery 
Standard Life has only one. Consequently 
Alem ciclich A anal o Mn aol hallclamel hislelala’ 

just speed ‘in 
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handling our agents’ business 


- Aariy TV Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 





NEBRASKA LICENSES 


Process Simplified 
ag R. STONE, Direc. 


tor of Insurance of Nebraska. js 
inaugurating a new procedure for 
the licensing of agents. The new 
method of handling licenses is ex- 
pected to result in considerable say- 
ings to insurance companies and to 
the Department. The plan will be 
completed in time to become etfec- 
tive for relicensing agents in 1950. 

In the past companies have been 
required to fill out and execute a 
four part “requisition blank” for 
each agent to be relicensed. The 
completion of the form required the 
typing by the company of the name 
of the agent and company on each 
of the form's four parts as well as 
the execution of each requisition by 
the company. Upon receipt of these 
completed “requisition blanks”’ it has 
been necessary for the Department 
to construct three separate cross files 
of the various parts of the form and 
to issue the fourth part of the “requi- 
sition blank” as the license. 

Under the new procedure all li- 
handled IBM 
equipment. Near the close of each 
license year companies will receive 
a listing of their currently licensed 


censes will be with 


agents prepared on a printing tabu- 
lator from punch cards. The com- 
panies will be required to merely 
check the names of those agents for 
whom they wish renewal licenses 
and sign an authorization for the 
issuance of renewals. The Depart- 
ment discarded the idea of issuing 
permanent licenses due to the difh- 
culty in having such licenses re- 
turned for cancellation. 

Licenses of new agents will also 
be streamlined. A company need 
only execute a single requisition 
form on a machine punch card and 
sign an authorization for the issu- 
ance of such license. This procedure 
will likewise eliminate the need of 
filling out and executing the four 
part form. 

Companies will be given more de- 
tailed instruction early in 1950 in 
regard to the new licensing pro- 
cedure. 


A live insurance policy is like a lever. 
Apply a little power to it at one end, and 
the heavy load is lifted at the other. Take 
away the lever, and the load is there just 
the same. 


Best’s Life News 
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Reinsurance—from page |7 


arbitrators shall appoint a third. To 
my certain knowledge there has been 
very little arbitration needed be- 
tween reinsurers and ceding com- 
panies. Personally, I have never had 
any experience with this provision. 

Provision is usually made for the 
cancellation of an agreement insofar 
as new business is concerned, but 
cancellation of an agreement does 
not affect any business previously 
issued. 

When a contract is made between 
a reinsuring company and a ceding 
company it usually proves to be one 
of long standing and cancellations 
are infrequent. 


Limits of Retentions 


Some companies, because of their 
size, have retentions so large they do 
not need reinsurance. A great ma- 
jority of the companies do seek re- 
insurance, depending to a large ex- 
tent on the amount of insurance they 
are willing to issue on a single life. 

A life company usually bases its 
limit of retention on several factors. 
These retentions are usually graded 
by age and plan and if substandard 
risks are retained there is usually a 





graduation of standard limits accord- 
ing to the table of rating at which 
the policy is issued. 

In arriving at retention limits a 
company usually takes into con- 
sideration the maximum loss it can 
safely sustain on one life, and the 
number of lives to be reinsured for 
the maximum amount. 

Some companies reinsure all or a 
great part of their substandard busi- 
ness, feeling that they do not have 
the necessary experience to rate sub- 
standard risks. In some cases they 
restrict their retentions because of 
prejudice against certain types of 
risks submitted by their agents. 

Amounts reinsured over the larger 
retentions, and on border-line, lim- 
ited retention cases, produce a higher 
mortality than business secured on 
standard business, over relatively 
low retentions. 

It is generally accepted by most 
technical as well as practical men in 
the insurance business that reinsur- 
ance mortality on the average runs 
about 10% higher than that of di- 
rect writing companies. 

During periods of depression and 
when economic conditions are not 
good the reinsurance mortality 
rate usually climbs to a higher fig- 
ure. When conditions are good and 


there is a high rate of employment 
and no particular financial strain on 
the public as a whole, the reinsur- 
ance mortality rate more nearly ap. 
proaches that of the direct \ riting 
companies. The reinsurers have been 
enjoying a very good position the 
last few years, getting ready for the 
next swing in the cycle. I am hope- 
ful, as I am sure everyone is, that the 
next swing will not be too severe. 

During the period of depression iN) 
the ‘thirties, the general death rate 
increased to a certain extent, but 
the mortality on reinsured business 
reached serious proportions which 
lasted for some time. The first and 
most noticeable increase was in sui- 
cides. 

During the 1920's too little atten- 
tion was paid to the financial aspect 
of risks and a great number of very 
large policies were issued and re- 
insurance secured, resulting in a 
great number of overinsured lives. 
If the applicants could pay the pre- 
miums—that was _— sufficient—and 
when their paper profits disappeared 
in the crash many committed sui- 
cide. 

Although suicide was an impor- 
tant factor in the increased mortality, 
amounting in some years during the 
depression to about one-third of the 
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AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


[IN LOUISVILLE 


The Seelbach is Kentucky's re-newest hotel, o reve 
lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you ll 
wont to enjoy today. 

EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 
FIRST AGAIN with YEAR ‘ROUND 

AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 


NOISE -PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOF AND 
CLIMATE - PROOF! 
Typical of the general streamlining of the Seelboch. 
500 ROOMS WITH BATH 


VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
VIEW THE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 
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total mortality on overinsured risks, 
the deaths of many large policy- 
holders were due indirectly to worry, 
discouragement, etc., which led to 
some form of circulatory disease that 
eventually caused death, or in a great 
number of cases hastened death when 
the policyholder already had some 
form of impairment. Special care has 
to be taken against fraud. 
Accidental deaths usually increase 
during periods of financial stress, but 
some of the “accidental deaths” dur- 
ing the depression were very likely 
suicides disguised as accidents. 


Cycles 


There were no figures available on 
reinsurance outstanding prior to 
World War One, but it is the con- 
sensus of reinsurance men that re- 
insurance mortality, as such, was 
satisfactory during the early ‘twen- 
ties, but unsatisfactory during the 
late ‘twenties and most of the ’thir- 
ties, due to the depression and the 
reduced amount of outstanding re- 
insurance which reached a low in 
lorce in 1937, 

During this shrinkage of the busi- 
ness, the poor business remained on 
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the books and the best business went 
off. There was also a disproportion- 
ately small amount of new business 
written, and there was no way to 
“sweeten up” the reinsurance port- 
folio. 

When the new business of the di- 
rect writing companies began to in- 
crease it resulted in more reinsur- 
ance being sought and this soon 
brought about a healthier condition 
in the reinsurance field. A portfolio 
of increased size, with a higher pro- 
portion of business in the select 
period of mortality, together with 
better economic conditions tended 
to make business more profitable to 
the reinsurers. 

The great depression taught harsh 
lessons and everyone who passed 
through it should have profited by 
his experiences. Some do not seem 
to have done so, and think the pres- 
ent good conditions will continue. I 
see almost every day some indica- 
tions and warnings, and if we do not 
heed them I am sure we are due for 
rude awakenings. 

I feel that direct insurers as well as 
reinsurers are ignoring some of the 
cardinal principles of underwriting 
as we go further into the period 


through which we are now passing. 
I feel that there has come into busi- 
ness a complacency and feeling that 
things will continue as they have the 
last few years. There has been a re- 
laxation on the part of some under- 
writers who think that mortality will 
always improve and never get any 
worse. I have had several prominent 
underwriters tell me that in their 
opinion too many companies are 
now underwriting financial cases too 
leniently. Many of you know of 
medical impairments that are under- 
rated; also other types of cases that 
have caused whispers of criticism. 


Too Much 


You and I know of certain com- 
panies that are deliberately under- 
writing business too liberally. Let us 
take for example a company that has 
had a record of conservatism. Then 
it begins to think it can revolutionize 
the business, and becomes over 
agency-conscious. Soon it ignores the 
fundamentals of sound underwriting 
in an attempt to attract new agerts. 
It gets the new agents all right, but 
can it keep them satisfied? Eventu- 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Reinsurance—Continued 
ally the company comes down to 
earth, but the harm is done. This 1s 
damaging in more ways than one— 
not only to the agency organizations 
of other companies, but to its own 
organization as well. It may take 
years to recover. 

Before closing I feel I should say 
something in general about under- 
writing. As a reinsurer we have had 
a lot of experience along these lines 
and I feel some warnings are proper 
at this time. 


Home Office Underwriter 


Just what is a Home Ofhce Un- 
derwriter? You have them in your 
own companies and you know how 
important they are to an organiza- 
tion, especially in these times of low 
interest rates. In my opinion a good 
Home Office Underwriter should be 
a well-rounded individual. He should 
know and appreciate agency prob- 
lems. He should also know some- 
thing about the actuarial side of the 
business. He should constantly study 
statistics and the trends in the busi- 
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ness but should not jump to any 
hasty conclusions. He should also be 
profit conscious. He should also 
have a lot of other qualities too 
numerous to mention here. 


Large Risks 


Great care should be given to the 
underwriting of this type of risk. 

Large policies in general give 
higher mortality ; the larger the pol- 
icy the worse the mortality. Most of 
these applicants are men above the 
average age for the business as a 
whole and they are quite likely to 
know more about their condition 
than the insurance company can find 
out. Degenerative diseases are often 
present which do not show up on 
examination. 

| have reason to suspect that some 
of the smart agents in large locali- 
ties have applicants examined and if 
any adverse information shoavs in 
the medical examination it never 
reaches the Home Office. The agent 
pays the examiner and destroys the 
papers. Agents and examiners of 
this type have no place in the insur- 
ance business. 


Although cases for large amounts 
are important to your agents, great 
care should be taken in their selec. 
tion. 

Over-insurance should be ¢op. 
stantly guarded against. ‘There 
should be some relationship between 
the total amount of insurance carried 
and the applicant’s income. The yn- 
derwriter should also be satisfied 
that the applicant's income is stable. 
In these days of high taxes the net 
income is the important factor jy 
underwriting financial risks. 


Too Low Ratings 


There is a tendency on the part of 
underwriters to  under-rate 
risks rather than charge a fair and 
adequate rating for the impairment. 
Great care should be given to this 
phase of the business. It can cost 
money and is upsetting to agency 
organizations, and, after all, the 
chickens will come home to roost 
some day. 

Unquestionably, the new drugs, 
such as penicillin, the sulfa drugs, 
streptomycin, 


some 


and drugs of similar 
nature, have had some effect in re- 
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| Fifty-Sixth Year 
of Dependable Service 


* The State Life 
Company has paid $166,000,000 
to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization Septem- 
1894 . 

also holds over 
Assets for their benefit .. . 
Policies in force number 102,000 
and Insurance in force is over 
$208,.000,000 . . . The 
Life offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with 
and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 
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It's hard to realize how many men are 
merely existing at their jobs because they're 
used to the routine and don't want to quit. 
My husband was one case of a capable man 
‘chained’ to a mediocre position until he had 
his eyes Opened to a secure and prosperous 
future! 

| met Harold just after he was discharged 
from the Army. His return to civilian life 
wasn't quite all he had hoped. Although he 
was now ‘keyman' in his department he saw 
that any future chance of advancement was 


out of the question and his army 
years convinced him he didn't 
want to continue ‘taking orders 
any longer. 

"Suddenly the ‘fog lifted.’ 
Harold was lucky enough to see 
the Minnesota Mutual's Organ- 
ized Sales Plan in action. Harold 
had only been a Minnesota 
Mutualite seven months and al- 
ready he knew he had picked a career with 
an unlimited future. Today we both look back 
with gratitude to that wonderful day when 
Harold put his best foot forward with the 
Minnesota Mutual!’ 


In Harold Knoblauch’s first full year of pro- 
duction his examined business totaled $641,096 
and as a quality award he received 7% of first 
year commissions in extra CLUB CREDITS. 


Hf you want to know how Harold Knoblauch 
does it, write today. There’s no obligation. 











cent years, but they are not cure-alls, 
and will the effect be permanent?! 
Recent mortality studies show there 
has been a marked improvement at 
the younger ages, but we are hearing 
more and more about heart deaths 
—coronaries even among men in 
their thirties. And no way has ever 
been found to prevént the human 
machine from wearing out. 


There has been a great deal of 
talk in recent years about electro- 
cardiograms. Some agents, and | 
an) afraid a few Home Office Under- 
writers, seem to think that a normal 
electrocardiogram is the last word 
in underwriting a risk, especially a 
large one. A well-known cardiologist 
has cautioned his colleagues many 
times that an electrocardiogram does 
not in any sense replace a carefully 
obtained history or clinical findings. 
The electrocardiogram is a valuable 
adjunct to clinical diagnosis and 
nothing more. Another cardiologist 
has stated that over 25% of his 
patients with a definite heart history 
have normal electrocardiograms as 
well as normal X-rays and clinical 
findings. The history is the impor- 
tant factor not only in insurance 
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‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


medicine but in clinical medicine as 
well. Let’s not go overboard on 
electrocardiograms. They are help- 
ful in our selection method but they 
are not the final word. 


Aviation Risks 


The underwriting of aviation risks 
requires special knowledge of the 
subject and a vast array of statistics. 
In too many aviation categories the 
statistics are not as yet available for 
any conclusive extra premiums. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty many com- 
panies retain less than their usual 
retention on aviation risks and the 
reinsurer receives an undue propor- 
tion of them. This is especially true 
with reference to military pilots. | 
believe we do not have sufficient 
data and we are accepting these risks 
at inadequate extra premiums. We 
have little information on the peace 
time mortality of pilots flying jet 
planes. I am afraid that in event of 
war the mortality would be fantas- 
tic. This is something to which exec- 
utives of life insurance companies 
should give some thought. Extra 
premiums now being charged on 
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most aviation risks are wholly in- 
adequate. 

In selecting a reinsurer, the origi- 
nal company selects one that is 
financially strong and of good char- 
acter, and one which has as its of- 
ficers men who have ability, and are 
honest, and who have a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
various phases of the life insurance 
business. 

These qualities are equally essen- 
tial in the original company. In addi- 
tion, an aggressive and progressive 
agency organization is very impor- 
tant. After all, the agent securing 
the business is an important factor, 
as he can select and produce good or 
bad business. Yes, the character of 
the agent is very important. Well 
trained agents are also important, but 
training is not much help without 
character. 

The whole basis of reinsurance is 
good faith between the ceding com- 
pany and the reinsurer and for this 
reason the contract, or so-called “re- 
insurance treaty,” is usually inter- 
preted as a ‘“Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment.” 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Cahn bought his first North- 
western Mutual insurance in 1920. Today he owns five policies with this company. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


11S company is one of the six largest. 

It has over 90 years’ experience and 

an outstanding reputation for low net cost. 
This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 
panies. It is one reason why each year 


nearly half the life insurance issued by this 
company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a real advantage in calling upon the 
skill and understanding of an agent of 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A statement to those whose insurance 


needs are “different” 


by BERTRAM J. CAHN 


Chairman and President. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc. 


‘ 


. DAY, life insurance shows a re- 
markable flexibility. 

“For example, the needs it serves go 
well beyond basic family protection. 
They may range from education and re- 
tirement all the way to the payment of 
estate taxes or the compensation of busi- 
ness concerns for the loss of key men. 

“Savings and protection features may 
be so balanced that each insurance pro- 
gram is closely suited to requirements, 

“The policyholder has a choice in 
scheduling his payments. Moreover, he 
has wide discretion in the way the pro- 
ceeds are to be paid to his beneficiaries. 

“All in all, life insurance is a highly 
personalized investment, designed to 
match individual needs, desires and con- 
venience. That is why it brings such large 
benefits to so many people.” 


Vhe 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 


& ufe /nsurance Compan ry 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
DIVIDENDS 


"Handout" 


HE  $2,800,000,000 National 
oD Series Life Insurance dividend 
to be distributed to sixteen million 
veterans in the next few months 
amounts to a refund of 85 cents of 
each dollar of premium collected at 
the younger ages, and to an over-all 
of 70% of the premiums paid to the 
Veterans Bureau by service men 
and women. This statement is made 
by Dan M. McGill, Ph.D., Julian 
Price Associate Professor of Life In- 
surance at the University of North 
Carolina, in an article entitled, ““The 
Source of National Service Life In- 
surance Dividends,” appearing in the 
Journal of The American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, out 
last month. 

This special N.S.L.I. dividend is, 
in effect, a huge government subsidy 
and is made possible because the 
government paid all death claims 
that could be traced directly or in- 
directly to the extra hazard of serv- 
ice. ‘“ There could have been no divi- 
dend or, at least, none of the present 
size, had the government not ab- 
sorbed the cost of extra hazard death 
claims,” writes Dr. McGill. The im- 
portant point he makes is that be- 
cause of the fact that the government 
not only has borne all the main- 
tenance costs but has paid most of 
the claims, the premiums collected 
from the service people have been 
largely left intact. 

“It would seem more logical that 
the government’s liability should be 
determined by a formula’ which 
would measure excess mortality in 
terms of the extent to which total 
mortality exceeds the underlying 
peacetime mortality. If this method 
had been prescribed in the original 
law, the government would have 
been saved several hundred million 
dollars. It would seem advisable that 
there be a re-examination of the in- 
tent of Congress in this matter. If 
it be found that the government is 
bearing more than its fair share of 
mortality costs, appropriate steps 
should be taken to remedy the situ- 
ation.” 

Under the interpretation of the 
law, Dr. McGill points out, all death 
claims in any way traceable to serv- 
ice have been charged to the gov- 
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‘A world of feed and not a hoof on the place 


_..that’s what Tom Rogers said when he returned 
home from a vacation in the West. Tom, a general agent, corralled 


the boys and held forth about the West. 
“Millions of families,” said Tom, “have settled in the western 


states since the war. They’ve brought billions of mew dollars and 
invested them in business, agriculture, livestock, mining and other 


“New cities and towns with plenty of room for everyone are 
still growing. Churches, schools, theatres...even symphony orchestras 
are as good or better than anything we have here. Why — it’s a 
spankin’, fresh world and the opportunities are going begging! 

To the Tom Rogers and their families — folks who dream of a 
clean, healthy, vigorous life away from crowded cities and tired 
communities — the West fulfills the promise of a NEW way of life. 

Our new agency expansion program is designed for qualified 
men. It offers genuine, economic SECURITY in a setting of unsur- 


Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L'ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 
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HOME OFFICE - DENVER 





ernment. This includes deaths from 
disease in all foreign posts and even 
in United States posts, where epi- 
demic conditions existed. 

As a result, out of $3,787,590,878 
total death claims through 1948, the 
government appropriations covered 
$3,291,336,621, leaving only $496,- 
254,257 to be paid out of premiums 
collected. In addition, the govern- 
ment made an appropriation of 
$712,590,000 to cover interest on 
moneys not paid promptly by it, and 
to cover an adjustment in the mor- 
tality table on income payments of 
claims. This brought to $3,903,926,- 
621 the total payments by the gov- 


ernment for the maintenance of 
N.S.L.I. 

The dividend payment, largest 
dividend operation in life insurance 
history, involves, according to Dr. 
McGill, an administrative problem of 
tremendous magnitude. It required 
the reviewing, summarizing and 
microfilming of 20,000,000 premium 
accounts, the determination of indi- 
vidual dividends, the processing of 


. dividend applications and the draw- 


ing of 16,000,000 checks. To ac- 
complish this the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was forced to train 3,000 new 


employees and assemble 3,200 
punched card accounting machines. 
7 
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We're giving 
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The principal stock-in-trade of the life 
insurance business is service to policy- 
holders. Here at The Mutual Life we 
have been spot-checking our service per- 
formance with an X-ray eye. 

For some time we have been writing 
to a sizable cross-section of our policy- 
holders every month. We want to know 
how they feel about the way we handle 


their requests for services such as change 


of beneficiary, reinstatement of policies, 
reduction in rating or replacement of 
lost policies. 

Criticism as well as praise reaches 
top management and prompt action is 
taken to strengthen weak spots in our 
service performance. This is another of 
the ways in which we get the facts we 
need to keep Mutual service up to par 


— or better. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET Farad, Gh Qroome NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 









































MASTER-Work 


Performance 
speeds, simplifies, controls 
LOAN AMORTIZATION 


paper 
MASTER PLATES 


ONLY ONE WRITING, by tabulator, typewriting, 
handwriting is required on a preprinted 
Colitho continuous Master for duplicating 
the loan form and constant policy data. 
Colitho form layouts suit loans on any type 
policy, number of payments, amortization 
rate, etc. Record keeping is crystallized on 
one quick reference form. Copies for dis- 
tribution to departments and personnel are 
run from the Master on an offset duplicator ; 
reproduce both form and fill-in in one op- 
eration. 


Countless applications of Colitho Masters 
for systems and other phases of copying and 
control are widely used by leading insurance 
companies. Among such applications are: 


GROUP INSURANCE RECORDS: Master file, with 
detailed group break-down, hospitalization 
classification, claims, benefits, frequencies... 
CASE HISTORIES: Designated classifications, 
computation schedules . . . 


ACCIDENT, CASUALTY, LIFE & HEALTH WORK SHEETS: 
All computations, review data. 


Colitho Master-Work simplifies paper work! 
Write for sample forms; recommendations 
on types of record control which interest 
you. Use Colitho Masters for duplicating, 
simplifying practically 
any type of insurance 
record. 


COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 









Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. (B-12) 


Send us data and brochure on inexpensive 
Colitho Masters and samples of Colitho 
insurance-systems applications. 

Name 

Firm...... = 
Address 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used 

















LETTER-WRITING 
CONSULTATION SERVICE 


EFLECTING the increasing 
i cetias today in more effective 
letter-writing, Herbert E. Clarkson, 
popular lecturer-educator on this 
subject in the insurance field, is now 
making available to agencies and 
home offices a special series of better- 
letter bulletins combined with a con- 
sulting service. 

The bulletins, called “Clark-O- 
Grams,” present in lively, entertain- 
ing fashion helpful suggestions on 
letter-writing. Issued monthly, each 
bulletin discusses a wide range of 
subjects—word choice, attitude, psy- 
chology, tips for opening paragraphs, 
letter form, as well as a specially 
selected “Letter-of-the-Month.” 

In connection with each sub- 
scription, the agent or home office 
may submit up to twelve letters for 
analysis and comment by Mr. Clark- 
son. The letters may be turned in 
at any time during the life of the sub- 
scription, which is sold on a yearly 
basis. 

Mr. Clarkson is a member of the 
Commerce School faculty of North- 
western University as well as head 
of his own direct-mail agency. 
Humor and his light, fast-moving 
style make the bulletin series breezy 
and easy to read. 


BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK 
A MANIPULATION - PROOF 


combination lock—one _ that 
would stump the fictional Jimmy 
Valentine himself—has been in- 
corporated into the new line of Rem- 
ington Rand Safe-Files, the company 
has announced. 
The lock, manufactured — by 
Sargent & Greenleaf of Rochester, 


N. Y. completely eliminates the tiny ° 


but tell-tale “click” in the tumblers 
by which a smart manipulator using 
a stethoscope can often feel out a 
combination sequence, accarding to 
Walter Ward, Manager of Reming- 
ton Rand’s Safe-Cabinet Department 
and President of the Safe Manu- 
facturers’ National Association. 

Described as the first revolution- 
ary departure in locksmithing since 
the combination principles was de- 
veloped some 75 years ago, the new 
device is the invention of Harry C. 
Miller, noted Washington, D. C. lock 
expert. 


BOOKLETS 


P29—Typing Better Letters 


Here is a guide to accurate letter writing 
for secretaries, stenographers and typists 
which will be supplied in quantities if de. 
sired. A copy may be obtained for each 
person doing this type of work to help 
her gain the professional skill needed t 
type perfect letters. Nothing is omitted: 
the materials needed are itemized, the 
“do's and “don'ts for the care of the 
typewriter and for easier typing are ex. 
plained, typing short cuts and methods of 
conserving time and energy and many other 
items are covered in an interesting easy. 
to-read style. 


P30—How to Increase the Prestige 
and Pulling Power of Your Mail 


Whether you send out a lot of mail or 
just a small amount, this illustrated booklet 
will show you how you can increase your 
sales by increasing the effectiveness of your 
mail. Written with special emphasis on to- 
day's buyers’ market, it answers such ques. 
tions as: How can mailing costs be reduced 
by improved handling of mail? Does the 
appearance of your mail reflect your firm's 
standing? What type of postage pulls the 
biggest returns for direct mail advertising? 
In addition, valuable case histories are in- 


cluded. 
P31—The ABC of Work Simplification 


"A" is A program for everyone who has 
a job to do that is, 'B," Bound to improve 
office operations and make work easier and 
which, "'C,"" Competition will make a must 
in the days ahead. This helpful and stimu- 
lating booklet shows how office worker, de- 
partment head and management executive 
all benefit from work simplification. It de- 
tails how to get started on such a program 
and develops a successful formula for at- 
taining improvements. 


P32—The Triometric System of Office 
Planning 


This booklet gives the beginner the funda- 
mentals of good office and methods layout 
and the experienced planner a quick re- 
view of the principles of planning. It de- 
scribes the phases of setting up an efficient 
office and suggests how to study office pro- 
cedures intensively, quickly and easily; how 
to combine operations or simplify routines 
and how to arrive at improved methods 
and conditions. 





To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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Reminglon Rand 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


HOW CLOSE 
TO THE RING 
CAN YOU GET? 


..+-When it comes to your business, you can be 
right smack in the center—with Remington Rand 


punched-card accounting! 


You'll see every business fact from every business 
angle. Every fact machine-tabulated . . . accurately ... 
while it’s live and timely... and at lower cost than any 
other method. 

In lapse control, for example, the same cards used 
for premium accounting automatically give you any 
analysis desired ...such as totals by Plan, by Age, by 
Year of Issue, by General Agent, by District Agent, by 
Solicitor. It adds up to this: you can manage your 
agency force more effectively—because you will al- 
ways have the facts at your fingertips. 

Our new folder, “Atomic-Age Accounting,” shows 
how punched cards produce results like these, and 
save you money! For your copy, simply fill out and 


send us the coupon below. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER | £9 


Brings punched-card accounting into 

focus for the businessman. A quick, 3 

simplified picture-story of what A OMIC-AGr 4 
” INET ay Paes 


punched cards can do for you. POmCHED cass COUNTING 








MAIL TO: Accounting-Tabulating, Dept. MCT-2, Management Controls 
Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Si cdiiguliealdeincubnibanshenainsighininiashdnemebiel 



















CROSS FILE ROTARY FILE 


HE Ferris Rotary File is so named 

because the cards rest in baskets, 
which, like the baskets of a Ferris Wheel, 
remain upright throughout the revolution 
of the wheel. Thus, with no hooks, slots, 
punch cards or belts needed, you can use 
your present filing cards in the file. Both 
sides of each card can be used and one 
or dozens may be easily removed or 
inserted. Capacity up to 13,000 cards in 
the standard models with greater capacity 
possible with specially built files. Dimen- 
sions 3144” high by 14” wide by 36” long. 
Standard finished in gray, green or brown 
with special finishes available. Ferris 
Business Equipment, Inc. is the manu- 
facturer. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[j Cross File Rotary File 
[] Steel Shelving 

[] Photocopying Unit 

[] Dictation Instrument 
LJ 


Office Cabinet 


Firm Name 





Attention of 





Position 





Firm Address 





City 














STEEL SHELVING 


HIS new style easy to assemble steel 

shelving is designed by the Equipto 
Division of the Aurora Equipment Com. 
pany to carry maximum weight loads. 
Shelves are easily adjustable on 1" 
centers; dividers on 1” centers with no 
bolts, nuts or tools needed for adjustment. 
Available in open or closed type shelving 
or counters. 













































PHOTOCOPYING UNIT 


HIS complete photocopy outfit with all 

component parts in one movable cabi- 
net occupies only 26 x 16 inches of floor 
space. Designed by the American Photo- 
copy Equipment Company it produces, in 
a few seconds, perfect, exact copies of 
letters, drawings, photos, documents, 
records and forms up to legal size without 
the need of a dark room. It eliminates 
messy pans and wet hands. The autumn 
gold hammerloid finished cabinet is 32 
inches high. 


















IMPROVED DICTATION 
INSTRUMENT 


HIS new model SoundScriber dicta. 

tion instrument is lighter, smaller and 
enclosed in a streamlined metal cabinet. 
The manufacturer stresses, as the most 
advanced feature of the recorder (illus. 
trated), the quick review microphone 
which automatically plays back the last 
few words of interrupted dictation. “Tele. 
vision” indexing in the transcriber reflects 
on a screen the corrections and ends-of.- 
letters automatically indicated on _ the 
recording disc. The new model can be 
used in conjunction with older equipment 
as there is complete interchangeability. 





OFFICE CABINET 


HIS fine wood cabinet offers conven- 

ient storage space alongside your desk 
or in other convenient office locations. It 
is desk high and measures 17 inches deep 
by 34 inches long. A product of the 
Leopold Company. 
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LANNING = a_ Christmas 

party? Or any of the many 

other parties which enter into 
ofice life nowadays? “Everybody 
loves a party’’—yes, but not until 
the last decade has the party crept 
into the office and turned it into a 
place of merriment on various occa- 
sions! Old Phil Armour or Russell 
Sage would have had ten conniption 
fits, fifty years ago—even if those 
times are now called “The Gay 
Nineties” —if anyone had suggested 
a jolly office party, 1949 fashion, for 
their hard-bitten, hard-driven office 
workers! A picture of the big boss 
dancing alongside the office files, 
cocktail glass in hand, in company 
with his clerks and stenographers to 
a rhumba tune on a phonograph 
would in those days have caused 
moral pandemonium, in_ home, 
church, and board of directors! 


The Feminine Influence 


Such is the feminine influence in 
business! In the nineties there were 
very few women in offices at all 
even most of the stenographers were 
of the male sex—and a stern code 
of hard work, long hours, and much 
fear of the big boss ruled the office. 
An oldster who worked in offices in 
those times as a stenographer told 
me the other day that the big bosses 
never even recognized or spoke to 
their male—let alone their female— 
employees if they passed them on 
the street. 

in the matter of friendliness there 
was still in office circles much of the 
spirit of one famous tycoon of a cen- 
tury ago who, when he took over a 
bank and looked at its expense 
Sheets, and noted that it was the 
custom to give the night watchman 
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ABOUT THAT OFFICE PARTY 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


a new overcoat each Christmas, 
promptly crossed out the item as 
an extravagance! The boss of the 
nineties was likely as not to be a 
Scrooge, who himself never went to 
a party and wouldn't know what to 
do at one! 

Therefore we can safely repeat 
the current cliche, “never under- 
estimate the power of a woman,” 
for without any doubt the coming 
of women into the office has not only 
greatly influenced its decor, its man- 
ners, and its customs, but has vastly 
eased off the dour tensions and desk- 
thumping disciplines of olden days 
—and brought us the office party ! 

To put it quite bluntly, among the 
many good reasons why women have 
gone into the office is to be where 
men are. To women office workers, 
quite as in the case of men, the office 
has become a major field of social 
contact, a place of gradually increas- 
ing social importance. 

The office party evolved out of the 
social instincts of men and women 
who find themselves in a group. The 
Army and Navy in war-time found 
themselves in precisely the same 
situation—men working together 
with women, with the natural out- 
come of social occasions arranged 
for those working together in uni- 
form. The office party is nothing 
else but business men and women 
“in uniform,” taking a bit of time 
out for a “service” party! 

“Office party” is, after all, only 
a broad, inclusive term for all kinds 
or what may be called business so- 
cial activity, and today large corpo- 
rations will recognize and encourage 
such activities to an amazing degree. 








Lounge and game rooms, movies, 
swimming pools, summer camps, pic- 
nics, bands, ball and bowling teams, 
house organs filled with social notes 
are all included in the apparatus for 
stimulating worthwhile group social 
activity. 


First the Christmas Party 


Even where none of these aids tu 
sociability can be provided for, as 
in many a big-city office, there is 
always the office party proper, which 
is either annual or occasional. The 
office Christmas or New Year party 
came first, and is still for many the 
only office social affair of the year. 
Then came the customers’ party— 
that is to say, the party given by a 
firm to its customers. Thus an en- 
graving or printing firm will give a 
yearly party in its office or at a hotel 
for selected employees of customer 
firms and its own staff. Later came 
office parties for individual occasions 
—the wedding of one of the group; 
the departure to a new job of an- 
other ; the celebration of a birthday 
or an anniversary. Today office par- 
ties on company time and at com- 
pany cost, or outside the office by 
office groups at their own expense 
are a commonplace of business life. 


Quite obviously, such a prolifera- 
tion of parties can easily become a 
bit of a nuisance and a financial 
drain, accompanied as many are by 
assessments and collections for pres- 
ents and refreshments. Even if the 
party is held after five o'clock the 
preparations often cut considerably 
into employee working time. But 
where the party-giving is held to 
reasonable limitation, not even the 
most churlish modern boss will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Save time 


and money with 


PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM 





Most accounting and record-keeping jobs can 
be done better at low cost on these fine, 
50% mew cotton fiber papers and cards. 


There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if you use Parsons Mechano Form. 
Can be erased readily with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaving a smooth surface the 
same color. There are seven colors in both 
sheets and cards so each class of record can 
be indicated by the color used. It takes a 
clean, sharp entry with no smudging. Ink 
will not run on the fibers. It will stand 
rigid in your files. 


Mechano Form was engineered to the specifi- 
cations of America’s leading manufacturers 
of bookkeeping equipment. Its smooth, no- 
glare surface — so easy on the eyes — makes 
it ideal, as well, for hand posting. 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free booklet that gives 
the answers on papers for ac- 
counting and record-keeping 
purposes. It tells what types 
of paper or card to use for 
various applications and gives 
still more valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and paper. 
© prc s940 a eae c ctneell Schill ial 


Parsons Parer CompaANy 
DEPARTMENT 124 
HoLyoke, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet ““How to Make Your Records Legible 
and Lasting.” 





Name 





a (PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 





Street 





City or 
Town {= 








Office Party—Continuved 


dream of objecting. Employers to- 
day recognize that “job satisfaction”’ 
is of real importance and that a good 
social atmosphere in the office is 
vital. The office party can help 
greatly in attaining this. But it can 
also be something else if badly 
handled. Boys or girls of teen age 
who go home drunk from too many 
cocktails pressed upon them at an 
office gathering may bring serious 
repercussions. And the peeling off 
of inhibitions sometimes indulged in 
at office parties may badly disrupt 
office standards. 

A good office party is one which 
the top executives take an interest 
in, and help make a_ real—and 
reasonably decorous—occasion of re- 
laxing social ease and pleasure of 
association—keeping in mind _ the 
spirit of company unity and team- 
work, even in play. 

The annual office party in par- 
ticular should be “on the house,’ 
of course, while other occasional par- 
ties should never be allowed to be- 
come burdens. A fixed limit to con- 
tributions should be set, with no 
compulsion or recrimination for 
those who do not contribute. (An 
office rule against collections is often 
a real necessity to protect the lower- 
salaried groups from exploitation or 
extravagance. ) 


No Office Cliques 


At office parties one point is criti- 
cal; no “office cliques’ must be al- 
lowed to operate with exclusions 
and snobberies. To be any good, the 
office party by its very nature must 
be democratic, with a relaxation of 
official and social echelons, stratas, 
and levels. The new employees must 
be made to feel at home by a social 
or steering committee, and the un- 
popular, shy, or “odd” person must 
be given a break. 

The most typical fault of office 
parties is that some clique has all 
the fun, with the others as mere 
spectators and wall-flowers. Another 
typical fault is the insistent pressing 
of strong drink and more strong 
drink upon everyone, from a twisted 
sense of hospitality or of fun in 
getting people a bit tipsy. Good of- 
fice parties should never be allowed 
to depend on strong drink. 





Reprinted by permission of Office Manage- 
ment and Equipment. 


CLERICAL ABSENTEEISM 
NE-DAY and half-day absences 


due to “sickness” need the at. 
tention of insurance management 
and personnel departments, P. W. 
Stewart, personnel director of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., told a re- 
cent conference of the Life Office 
Management Association. 

“It is my firm conviction that the 
vast majority of our clerical forces 
are faithful and loyal and prepared 
to perform satisfactorily,” said Mr. 
Stewart. ““There 1s, however, a rela- 
tively small group who will take ad- 
vantage of a situation. While this 
leaves a rather small area in which 
to strive to overcome willful malin- 
gering, it is worth it. The saving 
in wasted salary expense, the reduc- 
tion in what may be unnecessary 
overtime, the indication to your loyal 
employees that you support their 
dependability are surely worth con- 
sidering.” 

Reporting on the results of a test 
questionnaire sent to a group ot com- 
panies, Mr. Stewart said that many 
different procedures are used by in- 
surance companies to overc me ab- 
senteeism. Among these is the check- 
ing of a job applicant’s school 
attendance record, greater emphasis 
placed upon the value of attendance 
in orientation programs, bonus sys- 
tems for good attendance, and the 
inclusion of attendance in employee 
merit systems. 

“Some of the methods by which 
absenteeism is discouraged are in the 
form of incentives,” Mr. Stewart 
pointed out, “while others are puni- 
tive or at the least, threatening. 
Underlying all the suggestions as to 
how the situation can be improved 
is the recognition that there must be 
an awareness of the existence of the 
problem by both line management 
and the personnel division.” 
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Did some of the boys get here on time or just 
what is all that racket out there? 
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Mr. Fergason: 


What about collections in the of- 
fice? Should they be permitted? 
F.E. (Rockford, Illinois) 
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Dear Fie. : 

Most companies do not like col- 
lections to be made in the office 
regardless of the cause or occasion 
because they can become a financial 
drain on the employees. Many com- 
panies limit the collections or restrict 
them to certain conditions. Collec- 
tions for flowers in case of the death 
of an employee is usually accepted 
as practice, but collections for pres- 
ents, gifts, raffles and what have you 
are either controlled or prohibited. 
The collection habit can become a 
vicious thing and should be regulated 
by policy. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
Should files be centralized to tn- 
crease efficiency in the office? 
G.W. (Chicago) 


Dear G.W.: 

The centralization of files will pro- 
duce efficiency only under certain 
circumstances. If there are several 
departments, each writing to the 
same clients, the files should be 
centralized in order to bring all 
correspondence for any client into 
one place; otherwise, each corre- 
spondent would have part of the file 
in his office and considerable time 
would be lost in running down the 
chent’s entire file. 

If, on the other hand, several de- 
partments are handling different 
types of business with different 
clients or customers, the files should 
be decentralized by departments. 

There are other aspects of your 
question which you did not bring out 
or ask. Control over filing systems 
and filing equipment and filing prac- 
tices should be by the office manager, 
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regardless of whether files are physi- 


cally centralized or decentralized. 
Filing procedures should be uniform 
and should be determined by the 
items to be filed. 

Filing should be differentiated 
from storage. Filing deals with cur- 
rent material and storage deals with 
inactive material. Storage should be 
centralized in order to avoid re- 
taining duplicate materials. 

Filing should differentiate between 
important and unimportant material. 
Items of lasting value should not be 
commingled and filed with mem- 
oranda and unimportant material. If 
they are commingled, the year-end 
burden of segregation is magnified. 
Segregation before filing is a good 
practice. Many companies file their 
unimportant material in a 30 or 60 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
This is the twelfth of a series of monthly 


comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 


of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 
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day drawer—socalled because after 
30 or 60 days, the material is de- 
stroyed without the necessity of 
analysis. 

Filing equipment should be uni- 
form and interchangeable. Filing 
equipment should be specialized. The 
equipment should be selected for its 
special use. Space is another con- 
sideration that is important. If space 
is limited and expensive, use 5- 
drawer files instead of 3 or 4-drawer 
files. 

Filing equipment should be placed 
nearest the persons using the equip- 
ment. Valuable material should be 
filed in special fire protection ma- 
terial. Filing is important and should 
be carefully surveyed by the office 
manager. Filing is measured by the 
ease of finding. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

This letter comes to you rather 
late considering that it was last 
spring and early summer that our 
State legislature considered and re- 
jected a fair employment practices 
code for Illinois. Do you think that 
a fair employment practices act will 
help the people who tt is supposed to 
help? Can such an act be enforced? 

G.F. (Chicago) 


Dear G.F.: 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion concerning Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Acts. In theory, an 
employer is not to be prejudiced in 
his employment practices. 

In order to insure against preju- 
dice, the employer is prohibited from 
asking any question, the answer of 
which can be used by the employer 
as a basis for refusing to hire certain 
groups because of religion, race, or 
connection. If the employer asks the 
applicant to divulge his religion, 
fraternal association, racial ante- 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Around the Office—Continued 


cedents, union connection, etc., he 
(the employer) can be accused of 
being prejudiced or he wouldn’t want 
this information. This is the inten- 
tion; but it doesn’t work that way. 
Prejudice of any kind cannot be 
done away with by legal means and 
by codes. The absence of prejudice 
comes from education and under- 
standing. 

New York for example has such 
an act. Employers cannot ask for 
photographs from out of town ap- 
plicants without running the risk of 
being accused of being prejudiced; 
yet, New York State requests photo- 
graphs from out of state applicants 
for state and public positions. Most 
Governmental agencies violate the 
F.E.P.A. procedures by their ques- 
tions and requests for photographs, 
presumably because of some mis- 
taken idea that a Government cannot 
be prejudiced. 

The ultimate end of strict enforce- 
ment of F.E.P. Acts would hurt the 
ones that are intended to be helped. 
Out of town applicants would not be 
hired by letter for example. Most 


companies in self-protection from 
unfair and ungrounded accusations 
would report “no openings’ until 
they knew to whom they were talk- 
ing. Acts such as these create in 
themselves the very prejudices that 
they are trying to cure. Most em- 
ployers are fair minded in their em- 
ployment practices. In the final 
analysis, why should employers be 
told who to hire and who not to 
hire? This is a question the em- 
ployer should settle with his con- 
science and not his state. 


Dear Guy Fergason: 

This 1s more of a request than a 
question. I thought your column 
would be a good medium for a few 
words of advice to the younger em- 
ployees, both boys and girls, about 
office dress and office conduct. Our 
“bobby soxers” come in the office 
in sloppy scuffers, hair done up on 
curlers, loud babushkas. The younger 
men wear loud sport shirts, open 
throat collars and dirty white shoes. 
Does this merit comment or am I 
getting old and fussy? 


L.W. (St. Louis) 
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Dear L.W.: 

Your request certainly deserves 
comment. However, | rather sys. 
pect that you are getting fussy by 
letting this disturb you. The young. 
sters you speak of are usually just 
out of high school. For four years 
this has been their informal relaxed 
clothing. Do not expect them to 
mature over night. On a few of the 
plus-90-degree days that we had this 
past summer I rather envied their 
loose clothing and open necks while 
I sweltered in my shirt, collar, tie 
and sometimes my coat. 

Tradition of many years is hard 
to break. Slowly, however, the cloth- 
ing of the office worker is becoming 
more informal and people are seek- 
ing comfort. The point you make, 
and I agree, is that comfort can be at- 
tained without sacrifice of appear- 
ance. Greater emphasis should be 
given in our high schools, especially 
to seniors, that neatness, appropriate 
dress and appearance are important 
factors. If the younger men wish to 
wear less confining clothing, a white 
sports shirt might be less offensive 
than a gaudy red or bright green. 
White may increase the laundry bill, 
but maybe that is one of the prices 
we old ones extract of youth. 

Let us now approach the allegedly 
sloppy scuffers. You, of course, 
realize by now that you have enticed 
me to enter upon a field of comment 
that can bring me only sorrow and 
recrimination. The scuffer should be 
approached first from thé point of 
view of the foot and then from the 
point of view of the eye. Not being 
an expert in pedal extremities, | 
must warn my readers that I am 
expressing a purely personal opin- 
ion. [I would be inclined to state 
that scuffers give little, if any, sup- 
port to the arches of the foot, and, 
therefore, might be detrimental or at 
least fatiguing, especially after a full 
day of dragging one’s feet around so 
that they (the scuffers) will not 
come off. 

From the standpoint of appear- 
ance the scuffers add nothing and 
detract much from one’s dignity, 
even though they contribute to com- 
fort. 

The young ladies find babushkas 
very convenient and quite inexpen- 
sive as a head-dress, particularly on 
windy days. If properly worn, and 
if the pattern and material are ap- 
propriately delicate, they have much 
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merit for younger persons. The hair 
curlers—well that does pose a prob- 
lem. Many young girls “do” their 
own hair as a measure of economy— 
this requires wire curlers and bobby 
pins. These are usually placed in the 
hair at night. I rather agree that 
the unsightly things, necessary as 
thev are, could be removed at home 
and the hair gracefully brushed into 
the right angle before coming to 
work. This means that the toilet will 
be performed on the employees’ own 
time rather than on the employers’ 
time. 

Inasmuch as we do place consid- 
erable significance on proper office 
dress, right or wrong, the young 
persons entering business would be 
well advised to give their appearance 
considerable thought. Expensive the 
raiment as thy purse may buy, 
choose wisely and with good taste. 
Comb your hair at home. If you 
wear white shoes, make sure they 
are white. | hope you (my inquis- 
itor) are satisfied with my comments 
which spring from a considerable 
sympathy and understanding of these 
young people and their problems and 
a sense of dignity that should ac- 
company any business pursuit. If 
the sloppy clothing is but a sign of 
emancipation and youth, let us not 
worry—if, however, it reflects a lack 
of responsibility and is a badge of 
the utter disregard for convention, 
let us go to the verbal woodshed and 
admonish. 


TEAMWORK VITAL 


HAT is true in a factory is 

just as true in an office—the 
road to increased job satisfaction lies 
through really putting your em- 
ployees on the conipany team, 
Douglas Williams, vice president of 
Fred Rudge, Inc., New York, told 
a recent meeting of the Life Offce 
Management Association. 

Urging that companies keep their 
employees informed, thus giving 
them a sense of participation in and 
contribution to the company’s ef- 
forts, Mr. Williams said that this 
is a large part of the answer to high 
office morale and enduring company 
success. Participation, he _ said, 
means arranging for those groups in 
the company most closely involved 
in the particular personnel policy or 
policies to have something to say 
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about these policies. This is much 
easier to put into practice, he de- 
clared, than is often thought at first 
glance. 

“Personnel policies are constantly 
subject to changes and modifica- 
tions,” stated Mr. Williams. ‘This 
makes participation all the more im- 
portant. People get used to doing 
things or seeing things happen in a 
particular way. When a change ap- 
pears on the horizon they are very 
likely to be suspicious, afraid, skep- 
tical or just plain against it. If the 
change is to be accomplished success- 
fully, it is important that the people 
have every opportunity actually to 
be a part of that change, instead of 
having it be imposed upon them.” 

Mr. Williams explained that atti- 
tude surveys among employees are 
a very good way not only of check- 
ing on the effectiveness of personnel 
policies presently in use, but of get- 
ting ideas of how such policies can 
be modified, what new policies might 
be necessary, and at the same time 
giving the employee a sense of par- 
ticipation in the company’s affairs. 
Regarding employee attitude surveys 
in general, he said the most famous 





of all famous last words are, “We 
already know what our employees 
think.” 

Those companies who have de- 
veloped and practice the policy of 
consultative supervision—in which 
an employee is always given a chance 
to ask why a policy is in force, or 
administered in a particular way ; in 
other words, where the employee 
can get a hearing—find that the op- 
portunity for participation through 
this means opens wide the road to 
higher morale. 


BEST PACKAGE AWARD 


T THE 1949 annual conven- 
y +e and exhibit of the Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers, the Harold Jack- 
son Trophy was won by Harry A. 
Hunt of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., of Detroit, Michigan, for 
the best pilferage-proof package for 
overseas shipment. It will be remem- 
bered that this is an annual award 
for the packing embodying the best 
safety features for assuring goods 
reaching destination in proper con- 
dition. 
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Aetna Life: Walter B. Arnold, with 
the company since 1937, has been named 
General Agent for the newly established 
Agency in Miami, Florida. 


x *«* * 


Baltimore Life: Samuel R. McKinney, 
who joined the company in 1940, has 
been named Manager of the newly estab- 
lished Butler, Pa. district office. 


x* * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for September, 1949 totaled $10,465,729. 
The total for the first nine months of 


this year was $108,711,175. 
x * * 


Beneficial Life: Palmer Cundick (1931) 
and R. Hulbert Keddington (1935) have 
been named Assistant Secretaries, while at 
the same time Bertram T. Willis (1937) 
was appointed Assistant Treasurer. At 
the same time Claude J. Summerhays’ 
title was changed from Superintendent 
of Agents to Manager of Agencies and 
George 1. Cannon was appointed Agency 
Secretary. 


x * 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Edward 
H. Thompson, C.L.U., and in the busi- 
ness over 20 years, has been added to 
the staff of this Consulting Actuarial 
firm. The purpose of the move was to 
establish a complete agency advisory 
service for life insurance companies. 


x * * 


Canadian Actuarial Award: Seven- 
teen Canadian college students received 
cash awards for passing examinations of 
the Society of Actuaries. The awards 
are made by the Canadian Life Officers 
Association. 


x* rk 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association: H. Ewart Cather, with 
the Association since 1938 and most re- 
cently Treasurer, has been appointed 
Secretary. 

x* wk * 


Century Life: A. C. Raines, Sr. has 


been appointed Director of Agencies. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINT MENTS | 


Columbus Mutual Life: O. /. Miller, 


in the business 8 years with the Con- 
tinental Companies of Chicago, has been 


named Assistant Controller. In this ca- 
pacity he will have charge of all account- 
ing tunctions of the company. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Samuel B. Reed 
(1930) and Dr. Kenneth E. Ward (1944) 
have been named Assistant Secretary, 
Claim Department and Assistant Medical 
Director, respectively. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Raymond 
WW’. Simpkin, who joined the company in 
1917 and who most recently was Agency 
Comptroller, has been appointed to As- 
sistant Vice President. 


x** 


Continental American Life: William 
M. Blair, in the business since 1940 and 
with the company since 1947, has been 
named Associate Manager of the Balti- 
more Agency. L. Reyner Dukes is the 
Manager. 


x * *& 


Continental Assurance: J. Gordon 
Michaels, in the business since 1940, with 
the Phoenix Mutual, has been named 
Manager of the Chicago branch office of 
the company. This is the company’s larg- 
est Agency. 


x*x* *® 


Equitable Society: Theodore M. Riehle, 
one of the company’s Managers in New 
York City and in the business 35 years, 
was among those killed in the worst air 
disaster at Washington National Airport 
which has occurred on domestic lines. 
Mr. Riehle was definitely “big time” in 
the life insurance business, having been an 
original “C.L.U.,” one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the “Million Dollar Round Table” 
and was twice President of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. In ad- 
dition to his insurance activities, he was 
also currently serving as Chairman of the 
Greater New York Committee of the 
Citizens Committee of the Hoover Report. 

For the second year in a row the 
Society’s baseball team has won the title 
of the world’s Amateur Baseball Cham- 
pion. During the regular season the 
company had a record of 31 wins and one 
defeat. 








Fidelity Mutual: Dr. John M. Peck, 
Medical Referee for the company in New 
York for the past 16 months, has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Director. 


Br gq 


Franklin Life: Sales campaigns in honor 
of home office executives generally speak- 
ing do not constitute news. In the present 
instance, however, a slogan was devised 
to honor President Becker on his birthday 
on November 13. His initials are C.E.B. 
and the slogan was “Collect Extra Bucks.” 
To a salesman that certainly should appeal. 
J. Alvin Taylor, C.L.U. and with the 
Equitable Society for the past 6 years, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company at South Bend, Indiana. 


x *k* * 


General American Life: New paid life 
volume for October showed an increase 
of 20% over the same month in 1948 and 
marked the sixth successive month in 
which sales have exceeded that of the 
corresponding month in 1948. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Harry J. Hofmann, in 
the business 29 years, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Louisville, 
Kentucky Agency. 


x * * 
Haight, Devis & Haight: Arthur N. 


Haight has been elected President suc- 
ceeding Frank J., who died sometime ago. 
At the same time Donald B. Dahn, secre- 
tary, was named a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

=x * * a 
Home Life: New paid business for 
October, 1949 showed a 10% gain ‘Gvét 
the same month in 1948. The comparable 
gain for the year to date is 5.7%. 


eta R 


Jefferson Standard: New paid business 
for the first third quarter of 1949 totaled 
$30,000,000, bringing the production for 
the year to date to $94,286,029. 


x** * 
Liberty Life: John V. Blalock, formerly 


engaged in newspaper work, has been 
named Advertisipg and Public Relations 
Manager for. the-company. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


L. O. M. A.: Frank L. Rowland, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, was appointed by 
President Truman as one of the two 
Employer delegates to the first session of 
the recently formed Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. In this capacity he partici- 
pated in the session which was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland from October 24- 
October 29. His colleague was Richard 
P. Dougherty, Director, Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations Division of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: 7. 4. Folger (1945) 
and G. K. Renshaw (1942) have been 
named Manager of Blytheville, Ark. dis- 
trict office and Grenada, Miss. district 
office, respectively. 


a eh 


Life of Virginia: Arthur E. Stump, Jr., 
in the business several years with other 
companies, has been named Manager of 
the Lynchburg, Virginia Ordinary Agency 
of the company. 


x * * 


Lincoln Income Life: /. L. McDonald, 
a veteran in the business, has been named 
Manager of the company’s newly created 
Wichita Falls, Texas district. 


Lincoln National: Charles L. Slane, in 
the business many years and with the 
company since 1939, has assumed sole 
direction of the company’s Agency in 
Portland, Oregon. In this capacity he 
succeeds A. E. Mayer, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 


xk * 
Manhattan Life: Fred W. Campbell, in 


the business since 1936, has been named 
General Agent for Sacramento and the 
Sacramento Valley area in California. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Join R. Hart- 
ley, with the company since 1945, has 
been named General Agent in Denver, 
Colorado succeeding William A. Spencer, 
Jr., who has resigned because: of ill 
health. At the same time Fred H. Olds. 
a member of the Agency since 1925, has 
been appointed Associate General Agent. 

William J. Edmonston, formerly with 
the Connecticut Mutual, has been named 
General Agent at Topeka, Kansas suc- 
ceeding Lyle C. Cutler, C.L.U., who has 
resigned after 20 years service but who is 
continuing as a personal producer. 

James J. Bergen, in the business since 
1931 and with the company since 1948 as a 
member of the Training Department, has 
been named Training Supervisor. 

We have no record of the largest pre- 
mium ever paid for a life insurance policy 
but the following premium was probably 
the heaviest. One Owen W. Nicholls, 
Manager of Hotel Del Mar, Del Mar, 


California, purchased an Endowment pol- 
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icy for his son’s education in the amoynt 
of $3,014.35. The total premium was 
made up of 60,287 nickels. If our iguring 
is correct, this premium weighed in the 
neighborhood of 650 Ibs. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: /. 4. Kavanagh, 
with the company since 1925, has been 
appointed Group Sales Supervisor and in 
this capacity will be associated with F. R. 
Whelan, Regional Manager of the com- 
pany'’s Group Sales Activities in New 
York City and Northern New Jersey. 
Paul D. Kay, formerly Manager of 
the Port Chester District, has been trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. At the same time Donald 
C. Martin, formerly territorial field super- 
visor, was promoted to Manager of the 
Parkchester, N. Y. City district. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: Everett Jay (1948) 
and Leslie L. Norton, in the business 
several years, have been promoted to As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: October, 1949 was 
the most productive October in the com- 
pany’s 104-year history. Submitted busi- 
ness exceeded $35,500,000 during the 
period. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Wesley J. Burr, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1936, and Harry 
S. Hull, Jr. have been named Managers 
for the company in Springfield, Mass. and 
New York City, respectively. Mr. Burr 
succeeds T. F. McGaughan, C.L.U., re- 
signed, while Mr. Hull succeeds A. Emil 
Lawson, C.L.U., retiring due to ill health. 


x «x 


Mutual Trust Life: Warner C. Wilson, 
C.L.U., in the business 37 years, has 
opened a second General Agency for the 
company in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Wilson 
is a past president of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Harry S. Anderson, in the business 20 
years and formerly General Agent at 
Brattleboro, Vermont, has been named 
Supervisor of the New England territory. 


x*x* * 


National Life (Vt.J}: Terrence F. Me- 
Gaughan, C.L.U. and in the business 25 
years, has been named General Agent for 
the company in Providence, R. I. suc- 
ceeding Ralph C. Evans, who is continu- 
ing as a personal producer. His offices 
are located at 509 Turk’s Head Building. 
Hector J. Buell, in the business since 
1934, has been named Associate General 
Agent with H. J. Terwilliger in Platts- 
burg, N. Y. | 
x**k 
New York Life: Grant A. Martell has 
been named Assistant Treasurer, having 
previously been Manager of the Invest- 


ment Department of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. At the same time Everett G. Judson 
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promoted to Manager of the Invest- 
t Department and James H. McLellan 
Assistant Manager. 

John M. K. Abbott, of the Public Re- 
lations Department, has been named an 
Executive Assistant. 


was 
men 
to 


x *« * 


North American Accident: 5. Kobert 
Rauwolf, Vice President and with the 
company 25 years, has been named Agency 


Director. 


x *k * 
North American Life (lll.): Roy Phelps, 


in the business since 1922 with the Great 
Northern Life and most recently Assistant 
Vice President, has been named Assistant 
Secretary in charge of the Accident and 
Health Division. He was also recently 
elected Vice President of the International 
Claim Association. 


x * * 
Northwestern Mutual: Verne lV. 
Huber, C.L.U., with the company since 


1932, has been named General Agent at 
Greensburg, Pa., succeeding the partner- 
ship of Edward J. Koop and Lloyd LC. 
Winson, both of whom are continuing as 
personal producers. 


x * *® 


Northwestern National: Gordon Ab- 
rams, C.L.U., and in the business 20 years, 
most recently as Manager of the Lite 
Department of the company’s J. Ek. Ainley 
Agency in Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed General Agent in that city. In 
this new capacity the Agency will be 
devoted exclusively to brokerage life 
production. 

New paid business for October, 1949 
represented the largest single month in 
the company’s history. Ordinary business 
totaled $12,063,344. The Ordinary pro- 
duction on October 31 was $2,141,001, 
making that the largest single day's 
Ordinary business in the company’s his- 
tory. 


=x xk x 
Ohio National: C. FE. “Bud” Bissell, 


in the business many years, has been 
named General Agent for the company in 
Midland, Texas. 


x * * 
Ohio State Life: Cyril Gardner-Smith 


in the business 20 years, has been named 
General Agent of the newly opened office 
in San Diego, California. 


x** 


Pacific Actuarial Club: New officers 
elected at the Fall meeting are: President, 
Miss Dorrance B. Glasscock, California- 
Western States: Vice President, Raymond 
M. John son, Beneficial Life and Secretary, 
A. G Olshen, West Coast Life. 


x** 
Pacific Mutual: Howard S. Dudley, 


Vice President and with the company 
ay than 30 years, retired on October 
Ol last. 
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We are happy to announce to the Insurance 


Industry that the Life Insurance in Force of 


the American National Insurance Company 


passed the 2 Billion Dollars figure on De- 


cember 1, 1949. 


In the construction of this record we grate- 


fully acknowledge the loyal support of our 


large body of policy owners and, particu- 


larly, the splendid efforts of those Repre- 


sentatives in the Field Force who are chiefly 


responsible for the achievement. 


W. L. 


MOODY, Jr. 


President 
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Pan-American Life: On September 30 
last the company had assets totaling mure 
than $100,000,000. New paid business for 
the first 9 months of this year showed a 
con gain over a comparable period in 
948. 


x * * 


Pioneer American: /une Wood, in the 
business since 1939, has been named 
Agency Director of the company. 


x * * 


Prudential: Alexander McGillivray, with 


the company since 1926, has been named 
Manager of the District Office in Taren- 
tum, Pennsylvania. At the same time, 
William C. Crabtree was named Manager 


of the District Office in Kingston, N. Y. 
Mr. Crabtree joined the company in 1932. 
Hiram R. Hunsicker, with the company 
since 1931, has been named Manager of 
the District Office at Fairmont, W. Va. 
Frank C. Ulrick, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1933, has been named head of 
the company’s District #7 office in Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
x k * 


Reliance Life: Has introduced a new 
programming kit which simplifies the 
procedure and makes the needs of the 
prospect stand out very clearly. An in-' 
novation is that a deposit fee is required 
from each agent primarily to insure good 
usage. The fee is refunded upon returr 
of the kit. 
(Continued on the next page)’ 
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Confident ? 


Sure! He knows he has his Home 
Office right with him on every call. 
Also, participating Life policies 
which can be “‘tailored”’ to fit almost 
any prospect — standard or sub- 
standard — liberal commissions — 
worthwhile bonuses for production 
and persistency—personal sales 
help. 


; am 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


R. & R.: Has branched out and is noy 
producing motion pictures for life com. 
panies. Such films will include anniyer. 
saries, direct selling, training, recruiting 
supervision, etc. 


xx 


Security Life & Accident: /ou! IV. 
Bailey, formerly Actuary of the Great 
Eastern Mutual Life and William Ww. 
Fralick, formerly with the Lincoln Na. 
tional Life, have been added to the actyar. 
ial staff of the company. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: New paid business 
for October, 1949 totaled $8,319,613, rep- 
resenting a gain of 39.3% over the same 


month in 1948, 


x * * 


Union Central Life: Car] M. Smith, in 
the business since 1939 with the Western 
& Southern, has been named Manager of 
the company’s Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Agency. At the same time Edwin W. 
Thompson, in the business since 1945, with 
the Equitable Society, has been named 
Manager at Richmond, Va. 

Walter 1. Black, in the business since 
1934, has been named Associate Manager 
of the company’s Ellis D. Verink Agency 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Richard R. Townley, formerly with the 
Northwestern Mutual, has been named 
Manager of the Toledo, Ohio Agency. At 
the same time Frederic J. Carmody. 
formerly with the New York Life, was 
named Manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan Agency. 

Henry L. Hodell, Vice President and 
with the company since 1899, died sud- 
denly on October 7 last at a banquet in 
honor of his 50th anniversary. 


x** x 


United States Life: Alfed H. Winston, 


formerly Manager of the company’s 
branch office in Cuba, and with the com- 
pany since 1937, has been named Execu- 
tive Assistant, a newly created post. 

Alfred T. Green, who joined the Brook- 
lyn National Life in 1929, and came with 
the United States Life in 1935 when the 
company was taken over, has been named 
Assistant Controller. 


a2 @ 


Wisconsin National: Rush E. Martin, 
Vice President, retired on October 31 last. 
Mr. Martin joined the company at its 
inception in 1908 and through the years 
climbed the proverbial ladder. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Ins. Commissioners. Dec. 
4-8, Hotels Galvez and Buccaneer, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. |4, 
15, Waldorf, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 16, Wal- 
dorf, New York City. 
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CGOCUS OM 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 


Zipt Medical Director 


Dr. Albert F. Zipf of Sacramento, California, has been 
appointed Medical Director for California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by O. J. Lacy, president. Dr. Zipf, who has 
been City and County Health Director for Sacramento 
since 1944, will assume his new position effective Janu- 
ary |. 

He will be located in the company’s Home Office in 
Sacramento and will be responsible for the medical 
aspects of the company’s operations in the 11 western 
states and the Territory of Hawaui. 

Dr. Zipf holds both bachelor of arts and doctor of 
medicine degrees from Stanford University, the latter 
received in 1936. The University of Minnesota awarded 
him a degree in public health in 1940. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Increases Dividend 


On October 20, 1949, Continental American Life 
Insurance Company of Wilmington, Delaware, an- 
nounced the adoption of a new scale of policy dividends 
effective January 1, 1950. In the aggregate, the new 
scale increases dividends to policyowners about 84%. 
This means that, with allowance for the growth of the 
Company, 1950 dividends will exceed 1949 dividends 
by more than 16%. 

At the same time, the Company announced for the 
first time in its history, a dividend will be paid at the 
end of the first policy year. Beginning in 1950, all 
policies will receive a dividend at the end of the first 
policy year, subject only to payment of the premiums 
then due. For the most important plans of insurance 
and ages, these first-year dividends will actually be 
greater than the present second-year dividends. 

In addition to a sizeable first-year dividend, the new 
scale produces dividends in the early years generally 
larger than the old scale. These features of the new 
scale make the Term Addition Option, a feature of 
Continental American contracts, even more valuable. 
For example, with this option which provides that 
dividends may be used to purchase one year term in- 
surance additions, it is now possible to provide for con- 


For December, 1949 








tinuous extra protection of sizeable amounts (over one- 
half the face amount for ages under 30 for many plans ) 
beginning at the end of the first policy year. Not only 
do the Term Additions begin a year sooner than under 
the old scale, but they are larger in the early policy years 
and are more nearly level than under the old scale. 

Although dividends have been increased for the more 
important plans and ages, exceptional increases have 
been made in dividends on Term Policies. At some 
ages, the new scale provides dividends up to 100% 
greater than now being paid, and at all ages on all term 
plans the increase is substantial. 

The interest rate allowed on settlement options is con- 


| tinued at 3%. 234% will be allowed on accumulated 
dividends. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Liberalized Underwriting 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, has announced some underwriting changes. Maxi- 
mum limits on new life and endowment insurance the 
Company will consider have been increased, in some 
cases up to 100% over present limits. In the case of 
term plans, maximum limits at the younger and older 
ages have also been increased. 

It was also announced that substandard insurance 
will now be considered up to a maximum of $150,000. 

Limit, with waiver of premium, has been increased 
from $100,000 to $150,000 if total annual premium does 
not exceed $10,000. 

Waiver of premium disability and additional in- 
demnity can now be written down to age five. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. was examined by the Insurance Departments of 
California, Indiana, New York and Ohio as of December 
31, 1948. The examiners’ report was favorable to the 
company and their figures were in agreement with those 
appearing in the company’s year end statement. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MANHATTAN LIFE—Continued 


Publicity Jackpot 


In late October, one of the company’s policyholders 
attained his 96th birthday and the company paid him the 
proceeds on an Ordinary policy. In so doing it hit the 
jackpot publicitywise. The story was carried in most 
of the metropolitan dailies and made the first page in 
at least one. In addition, the actual presentation was 
televised in an evening news program over WPIX. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Blackmore Secretary 


Andrew J. Blackmore, acting secretary of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt. since 
early in August, was elected secretary, and Vice Presi- 
dent D. Bobb Slattery was named to the executive com- 
mittee at the quarterly meeting of the board of directors 
held Oct. 18. 

Mr. Blackmore, who becomes the seventh man to hold 
the secretaryship during the company’s 99-year history, 


| x 
eS The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


TO THE NEW MAN 


The public acceptance of life insurance and its 
recognition of the superiority of life insurance as a 
medium of savings, protection and investment, has 
grown tremendously in the past decade, and today 
is at an all-time high. 





Through the economic stresses and strains of de- 
pression and war life insurance has guarded the 
savings of millions and has stood as a bulwark to 
our American economy. Built on a solid founda- 
tion, life insurance perhaps has withstood the 
impact of these economic upheavals better than 
any other major industry. You, the new life 
underwriter, are justified in swelling with pride 
in being associated with the great industry of life 
insurance. As a life underwriter you have un- 
limited opportunity for serving your fellowman 
and earning a supremely satisfactory income. 


Insurance In Force—November 1, 1949— 


$429,129,115 


COMMONWEALTH 


CIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE « 








MORTON BOYD, President 
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succeeds the late Herbert R. Pierce who occupied the 
post from 1936 until his death last August 4. 

The new secretary, who joined the company as , 
member of the actuarial department on July 5, 192) 
was named assistant secretary in August, 1946, wad 
prior to that date he was assistant actuary for nine 
years. 

Mr. Slattery, the new member of the executive coy. 
mittee, joined the National Life in March, 1940, as as. 
sistant to the agency vice president. He was named dj- 
rector of agencies the following year, and_ superin- 
tendent of agencies in January, 1944. In the latter post 
he expanded greatly the company’s field force of career 
underwriters and the National Life witnessed remark- 
able gains in sales. On July 20 last year he was elected 
one of the company’s five vice presidents. Mr. Slattery 
has had more than twenty-five years experience in the 
life insurance business, having been associated earlier 
with the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Mail Award 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company’s di- 
rect mail campaign has been judged best in the life in- 
surance industry for 1949 by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. W. C. Gentry, assistant director of 
agencies, received the “best of industry” award for the 
company at the D.M.A.A.’s 32nd annual conference in 
Chicago. This is the second time the Boston, Mass. 
company has walked off with this honor. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


“Oscar of Industry" Award 


The New York Life Insurance Company’s Annual 
Statement advertisement, “Cold Facts can sometimes 
be very heartwarming, too,” has won for the Company 
the bronze “Oscar of Industry” award which is presented 
annually by Financial World magazine for the best an- 
nual report advertisement of a financial institution. 

The independent board of judges selected the New 
York Life’s advertisement in a competition which was 
open to all insurance companies, banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions in the United States. 

The advertisement, which appeared in leading news- 
papers and insurance journals earlier this year, carried 
out the theme that behind the story of financial stability 
presented by the New York Life’s 104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders there lay many warm and human 
stories about the benefits life insurance brings to people 
in all walks of life everywhere. 

The award was accepted by Executive Vice President 
Clarence J. Myers on behalf of the Company at the 
Financial World Annual Report Awards dinner in the 
Hotel Statler in New York City on November 30. 


Best’s Life News 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Eliminates Use of Receipts 


In a search for more efficient procedure; North 
American Life, Toronto, Ont. after intensive study, has 
adopted a collection system that eliminates the use of 
premium receipts in the majority of transactions. The 
idea itself is not new, but its application to the Life 
Assurance business has only recently attracted general 
attention. It is expected that very considerable savings 
will ensue, both in time and actual outlay for. printing, 
paper, postage and clerical work at Head Office and in 
the Branch Offices. 

Fundamentally, the new procedure is based on the fact 
that a negotiated cheque or a money order stub con- 
stitutes a receipt. Cash payments, of course, still require 
a receipt, and the usual official receipt is issued for every 
first premium payment, to mark the commencement of 
the protection. In any instance where a receipt is 
specifically requested, it will be provided. 

Attached to the Premium Notice, which shows the 
net amount due and information relating to dividends, 
etc., there will now be a “Record of Payment” form 
on which the policyholder may note particulars relating 
to his payment. This is for his own use and retention. 

A printed folder explaining the change is being dis- 
tributed to the policyholders, who are asked to comment 
on the innovation. Branch Offices and field representa- 
tives have been given detailed information and instruc- 
tions on the new system. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Continuing Dividend Scale 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wisc. will continue for 1950 the same scale 
of dividends paid in 1949 on life insurance policies in 
force, according to Elgin G. Fassel, actuary. 

The rate of interest allotted under options of settle- 
ment and other funds held for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries continues to be 3% on most policies, but will 
be 234% on policies with a lower interest guarantee, the 
same as in 1949, 

The annual dividends, set aside from mortality and 
expense savings and surplus interest and to be paid 
in 1950, -rill total in excess of $38,000,000. 


OCCIDENTAL 
New A & H Policies 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
has announced a completely new line of Accident and 
Sickness policies. The principal features and changes in 
the Accident and Sickness line are: 

|. Insuring clause has been changed to stipulate ac- 
cidental bodily injuries. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Tre COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Znyacny 


sO STON, MASSACHUS ETT § 


A SPECIAL RETIREMENT PLAN 


While providing life income to the 
public, the Columbian National field- 
man is earning a retirement income 


of his own. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY—GROWING ON SERVICE 
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OCCIDENTAL 
Carcor FAMILIES 


In High Point, North Carolina, “Furniture 
Center of the Nation” ... lives another of 
OCCIDENTAL’S growing number of 
Career families. N. L. Garner joined 
Occidental Life in 1932 and carved a niche 
among its production leaders. Fifteen 
years later, in 1947, N. L. Garner, Jr., fell 
into the rank with his father, and he, too, 
began rubbing shoulders with the leaders 
of the Company’s production. The basis 
of OCCIDENTAL’S continuing. pleasant, 
profitable relations is based upon excep- 
tional contracts ... for the Occidental 
agent and for his policy owners. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAVRENCE F.LEE. PResiogut 


‘ 7 





























SOUTH DAKOTA 


Provident State! 











Thousands of visitors from across the nation come 
to South Dakota to visit the Black Hills each year. 
The Provident Life chose South Dakota as a “Provi- 
dent State” for another reason. The Company liked 
the people who live there. 


The Provident will never become so large that it 
will regard people in the cold terms of population. 
That’s why agents in our “Provident States”—Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota—find it so easy to talk to people about 
the Provident Life. 


We would be happy to talk about a career for you 
with Provident. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BISMARCK, 








NORTH DAKOTA 











JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 
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STEADY GROWTH... .. 


NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES 





Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 
1938 1,015,879 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 
1949 6,199,146 1,719,240 85,129,523 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. We have openings 
for good personal producers in all of the above 
states with a very attractive agency contract. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE—Continued 
2. The Accident Medical Expense Benefit has been jp. 


creased 50% and is retroactive to all policyholders who 
have this coverage at no additional cost. 

3. The optional feature of the Dismemberment Clause 
in the new accident coverage has been broadened. 

4. Liberalized air travel covering world-wide 
passenger travel and certain types of private plane coy- 
erage formerly issued by Occidental in rider form has 
been made a basic part of all the new accident policies. 

5. A new and liberalized Surgical Schedule has beep 
developed. 

In all the new Accident and Sickness policy forms, 
the insuring clause of the accident coverages has been 
changed from “bodily injuries effected through acci- 
dental means” to “accidental bodily injuries.” 

The Accident Medical Expense limits have been in- 
creased 50% in the new policy forms and without any 
increase in premium. An important feature of this 
liberalization is that it is retroactive to policies in force 
which contain an Accident Medical Expense benefit. 

A broadened optional benefit in the case of double 
dismemberments is incorporated in all the new accident 
coverage of those policies providing unlimited indemnity 
for total disability from bodily injury. If a policyholder 
suffering the loss by accident of both hands, both feet 
or the sight of both eyes elects to take a lifetime income 
and dies before he has received in monthly payments 
an amount equal to the lump sum payment he could 
have elected to receive, the difference between the 
amount of monthly indemnity he did receive and the 
lump sum which he could have elected to receive, is 
paid at death. 

Completely new Family and Individual Hospital 
policies have been developed. These policies can be 
issued for as much as $10 per day for men, women and 
children. Miscellaneous hospital expenses are payable 
up to 10 times the daily benefit. The pregnancy, child- 
birth and miscarriage benefits of this policy provide an 
aggregate amount equal to 10 times the daily benefit 
for expenses incurred when confined in a legally operat- 
ing hospital or for employment of a registered graduate 
nurse, after the policy has been maintained in force for 
10 months. An out-patient indemnity of $20 is paid for 
hospital treatment not requiring hospital confinement. 

None of Occidental’s new Accident and Sickness 
policies provide for less than one year non-house con- 
fining sickness benefit. One form provides a two-year 
non-house confining benefit. Another form provides a 
one-year benefit for total disability from sickness but if 

the total disability continues after one year and is house 
confining, benefits are paid for an unlimited period of 
such house confining total disability from sickness. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Palmer 2nd V. P. 


The Board of Directors of The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J. has elected Paul B. Palmer as 
Second Vice President in the District Agencies Depart- 
ment, according to Carrol M. Shanks, President. 


Best’s Life News 
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Mr. |’almer has been the Superintendent of Agencies 
for the District Agencies Department in the Western 
Home ‘ )ffice, Los Angeles, Calif., since its establishment 
last year. In his new post, Mr. Palmer will have super- 
vision over District Agencies activities along the East- 
ern seaboard, from Maine to Florida, with headquarters 
in Newark. 


STATE LIFE OF INDIANA 


Woodson Executive V. P. 


Benjamin N. Woodson, CLU, has been named L-xecu- 
tive Vice President of The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, as well as member of the Board 
and of the Executive Committee, according to an an- 
nouncement this week by Robert E. Sweeney, Presi- 
dent. The appointment is effective December Ist. 

Mr. Woodson went to Louisville as Vice President of 
Commonwealth Life in August 1944 from Hartford, 
where he had been for eight years associated with the 
Life insurance Agency Management Association, com- 
pleting his tour of duty there in the post of Assistant 
Manager. In February 1945 he was elected Executive 
Vice President of Commonwealth, which position he 
now relinquishes to join State Life. He has spent his 
entire business lifetime of 22 years in the life insurance 
business, and is widely known in the industry as execu- 
tive, speaker, author, and management authority. He 
has served on numerous committtees and directorates 
in the life insurance field, and is presently a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Life Insurers Conference, 
and of the Life Underwriter Training Council, of which 
he is also Vice Chairman. 

Commenting on the appointment, Mr. Sweeney said, 
“As Executive Vice President, Mr. Woodson will be 
chief administrative officer of the Company. I plan 
gradually to relinquish the general management of the 
Company to Mr. Woodson, who is slated to succeed me 
as President when | become Chairman of the Board, 
within the next three years. | am proud to bring into 
our Company a man whom we regard as one of the 
outstanding younger executives of the life insurance 
business.” 


STATE MUTUAL 


Beach Named Medical Director 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts announces the election of Dr. Carroll C. 
Beach, Jr. as Medical Director, succeeding Dr. Hiram 
H. Amiral who, due to reasons of health, has resigned. 
Simultaneously, Dr. Francis P. Bicknell was promoted 
to Associate Medical Director. 

Dr. Amiral joined the State Mutual in June 1929 as 
Assistant Medical Director. He was made Medical Di- 
rector in 1935. Given a leave of absence during World 
War II, he entered the U. S. Medical Corps as a 
Major and served for three years at the Walter Reed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LM CLAIMS 


“Biggest”... “best’’... smallest’... “least”... 
superlatives and qualifying words may distort 
the over-all viewpoint ... throwing the composite 


picture out of focus. 

Complete appraisal of any life insurance 
institution requires the evaluation of many factors. 
The company’s history, objectives, financial 
position, policy provisions ... these and other 


ANNAN 3 





basic points must be considered. 





An analysis of Fidelity will indicate a 
well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


INIA 














EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP oO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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STATE MUTUAL—Continued 


General Hospital in Washington, D. C. He was sepa- 
rated with the rank of Lt. Colonel. While relinquish- 
ing his active duties with the State Mutual, he will be 
available to the Company in an advisory capacity. 

Dr. Beach interned at Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital 
in New York and on completion of his internship en- 
tered the medical department of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. In 1943 he joined the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
where he served for three years. Separated with the 
rank of Major, he returned to the Connecticut General 
as Assistant Medical Director. He joined State Mutual 
in March of this year as Assistant Medical Director. 

Dr. Bicknell joined State Mutual in 1939 as Assistant 
Medical Director. He is a member of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 


UNITED INSURANCE 
Takes over Va. Life & Casualty 


United Insurance Company, of Chicago, has rein- 
sured the Virginia Life and Casualty Company, of 
Richmond, Virginia. The reinsurance agreement was 
approved as of October 31, 1949 by the Illinois and the 
Virginia Insurance Departments. 

The Virginia Life and Casualty Company has in force 
$25,000,000 of life insurance, of which a large portion 


E. Linwood Fidler, Secretary-Treasurer, who has 
been associated with the reinsured company for the past 
twenty-five years will remain and transfer his services 
to the United as eastern auditor and state agency map. 
ager of Virginia. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Issues Group Policy to Trustees 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. has the distinction of being the first Com- 
pany to issue a Group Life Insurance policy to Trustees 
in the state of Illinois, according to Richard Rhodebeck. 
president. The plan provides lite insurance protection 
for hundreds of employees in a group composed of many 
employers, and was written on a group in Chicago in 
accordance with the recently revised Illinois Group 
Statute which permits the issuance of Group Life Insur- 
ance to Trustees of a fund established by two or more 
employers. 

Employees in this group case were provided with 
life insurance protection in amounts based on salary 
classifications. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 





is on the weekly payment plan. Their agency force con- 
sists of one hundred men, and the business is located 
in the State of Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
This amount of business added to the United gives the 
United a total of $140,000,000 of life insurance and a 
weekly debit approximating $200,000. 


Wenarch 


YOU NEED BOTH 
YOU CAN 


HAVE BOTH 
uth 

Monarch Life Insurance Co 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

. 


4 =’ altel. ‘ane 


Non 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Witherspoon Resigns 


John A. Witherspoon, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies of the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tennessee, tendered his resigna- 
tion last month due to a heavy travel schedule and the 
conservation of his health. Mr. Witherspoon, however, 
is not severing all connections with the company but ts 
instead becoming General Agent in Nashville, his former 
home. In that capacity he will work with T. W. Barron, 
Manager of the Agency. 

During his long association with the life insurance 
business, Mr. Witherspoon has been very active in the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


He served 
as President of the body in 1941-1942. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Three New Policies 


In October the Wisconsin National Life Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin introduced three new 
policy forms: Life, Paid-Up at Age 85, Family Income 
Rider and Family Maintenance Rider. 

The Life Paid-Up at 85 is a Preferred Risk contract 
issued in minimum amounts of $5,000. The Family 
Income Rider is available with policies currently being 
issued when the amount is $2,500 or more. Premiums 
are payable for 16 years on this feature but the coverage 
is, of course, for 20 years. The Family Maintenance 
Rider is somewhat similar in that it is available with 
policies of not less than $2,500 but the premiums are 
payable for the full period of 10, 15 or 20 years. 


Neither of these riders can be attached to policies 
already in force. 


Best’s Life News 
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FREE Loohklet / 
“HOW TO SELL MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


with your Flitcraft Compend” 








epee 


Here is Flitcraft’s answer to your request for factual, down-to-earth 
help: a new, 8-page, step-by-step guide that shows you how to use 


your Flitcraft Compend most profitably. 


are an insurance manager or general agent and want a quantity of 
these booklets for distribution, just clip the coupon to your letterhead 


and indicate the quantity needed in the box on coupon. 


This is the booklet you have asked for. Fits neatly into your Compend. 


Write today! 


(Incidentally, it would be a good idea to start planning now for 
your 1950 Group Orders . . . for the CoMPEND, SETTLEMENT OpP- 
TIONS and the Lire INSURANCE CourRANT. It’s not too soon if you 
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want to be first in the field with the facts.) 
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| FLITCRAFT Incorporated, 
75 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 7 
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To: Fliteraft Incorporated, 75 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 7 





Please send—FREE—the new booklet “‘How to Sell 


More Life Insurance.”’ 
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NALU COMMITTEES 


WENTY-EIGHT leaders in 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, each chosen for his 
aptitude for and experience in the 
work covered by his particular com- 
mittee, have been named by Judd C., 
Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
NALU president, to head up 
twenty-three of its important stand- 
ing and special committees during 
the present administrative year. Mr. 
Benson stated that the membership 
of NALU committees this year will 
total approximately eight hundred 
of the association’s active members, 
located in all forty-eight states and 
representing about 120 United 
States and Canadian legal reserve 
life insurance companies. 


Chairmen 


The chairmen, co-chairmen and 
vice-chairmen named are as follows: 
Agents: David B.  Fluegelman, 

C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, 

New York. 

Association (State and Local) : Co- 
Chairmen: John D. Marsh, 
C.L.U., Lincoln National, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Harry J. Syphus, 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 

By-Laws: Carlton W. Cox, Metro- 
politan Life, Paterson, N. J. 

Compensation: John R. Humphries, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Conservation (Quality Award): 
Winston P. Emerick, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Johnstown, Pa. 

Convention Program: Arthur F. 
Priebe, C.L.U., Penn Mutual, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Federal Law & Legislation: Na- 
thaniel H. Seefurth, Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago. 

Field Practices: Mac F. Begole, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. 


Finance: Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock Mutual, New York, 
N. Y. 


Functions & Acttvities: John D. 
Moynahan, C.L.U., Metropolitan 
Life, Berwyn, II. 

General Agents & Managers: W. 
Thomas Craig, Aetna Life, Cin- 


cinnati. 
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Nominations: L. Mortimer Buckley, 
C.L.U., New England Mutual, 
Dallas. 

Past National Presidents: Clifford 
H. Orr, C.L.U., National Life of 
Vermont, Philadelphia. 

Public Information: Co-Chairmen: 
FF. Leroy Garrabrant, New York 
Life, Asbury Park, N. J., Ray T. 
Wright, Provident Mutual, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Publications: Charles J. Currie, 
Mutual Life of New York, At- 
lanta. 

Relations with Attorneys: Harold 
Smyth, Chairman, National Life 
of Vermont, Hartford., John J. 
Kellam, Vice-Chairman, National 
Life of Vermont, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

Relations with Other Organizations: 
Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable Life 
of lowa, Portland, Oregon. 

Resolutions: Will F. Noble, C.L.U.., 
New England Mutual, Omaha. 

Social Security: Herbert R. Hill, 
C.L.U., Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Speakers Bureau: Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life, Boston. 

State Law & Legislation: Co-Chair- 
men: W. Ray Moss, Connecticut 
Mutual, Chicago, Robert R. Reno, 
Jr., C.L.U., Equitable Society, 
Chicago. 

Underwriter Education & Training: 
Wheeler H. King, C.L.U., New 
England Mutual, New York, 
_  # 

A ffairs of Veterans & Service Men: 
Co-Chairmen: Louis J. Grayson, 
Travelers, Washington, D. C., 
Simon D. Weissman, C.L.U., 
Equitable Society, Boston. 

Women Underwriters: Helen A. 
Pendergast, Mutual Life of New 
York, Washington, D. C. 


Managers’ Committee 


A seven-point platform of objec- 
tives for the Committee of General 
Agents and Managers has been an- 
nounced by chairman, W. T. Craig. 
The program will be developed by 
the group’s Planning Committee 
composed of the following ten prom- 
inent agency heads: 


W. T. Craig, Aetna Life, Cincip- 
nati, chairman; Walter R. L loefflin, 
Pacific Mutual, Seattle, immediate 
past chairman; Charles W. Camp. 
bell, Prudential, Newark, N, [ 
chairman, advisory committee: 
I.. Camps, John Hancock, New 
York, N. Y., chairman, area man- 
agement conferences, and Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual, New York. 
N. Y., chairman, round tables jy 
agency management. 

Five zone chairmen complete the 
membership of the planning com- 
mittee: Wm. A. Arnold, Penn Mu- 
tual, Harrisburg; Wm. J. Nenner, 
Penn Mutual, Cleveland; Ray H. 
Wertz, Reliance Life, Detroit: E. 
Dale Shepherd, Connecticut Mutual, 
Houston, and William L. Hardy, 
West Coast Life, San Francisco. 
Each of these zone chairmen will 
appoint a sufficient number of area 
chairmen in his zone to properly 
implement the committee’s program 
at the state and local level. 

In announcing his committee 
set-up Mr. Craig also released the 
seven-point activity program which 
he hoped would have the active 
cooperation of all general agent and 
managerial members of NALU and 
make a valuable contribution to the 
association’s service to its member- 
ship at large. 


Objectives 


1. The reactivation or rehabilita- 
tion of inactive general agents and 
managers associations, and the es- 
tablishment of new general agents 
and managers associations in those 
communities where such action is 
deemed desirable and advisable. 


2. The promotion of Round 
Tables in Agency Management in 
general agents and managers associ- 
ations under the plan developed by 
O. Sam Cummings, NALU past 
president, Kansas City Life, Dallas, 
and in Pilot Round Tables conducted 
in Dallas, Indianapolis and Pitts- 
burgh. 


3. The preparation and presenta- 
tion to local general agents and 
managers associations of one or more 
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model programs as a basis for meet- 
ings of these associations throughout 
an ass‘ ciation year. 

4, The preparation of two or three 
model programs to be used by zone 
and area chairmen in conducting 
Conferences. 


distribution of a bibliography of 
printed material dealing with man- 
agement, education and _ training, 
such bibliography to be prepared by 
The LIAMA. 

7. To assist The LIAMA in the 
promotion of attendance at the 








$5,124 for four years, according to 
the survey. This figure includes the 
average cost during a college year. 
The totals do not include mainte- 
nance during summer vacations, or 
such luxuries as fraternities, sorori- 
ties or cars. 








; Area M anagement 
effin, Also, cooperation in such activities schools in agency management con- Asked the maximum number of 
‘diate as represented by the Life Insurance ducted by the Association. hours of paid work per week that is 
we Management Institute conducted by advisable for the average under- 
‘ The College of Commerce and Busi- graduate, the Connecticut Mutual 
Swi ness Administration of the Univer- COLLEGE COSTS found it to be sixteen hours. The 
‘WE sity of Illinois February 15-17, 1949 average hourly wage that a student 
man- in cooperation with Zone 3 of the Results of C +S can earn today at college is /0¢ per 
Tr General Agents and Managers Com- COENS GT WTONT SUSY hour. This would mean, the com- 
‘ore ' mittee of NALU. | A N ORIGINAL research survey pany states, that a good student 
a 5. Cooperation with The Life of college costs at 250 of the could earn a maximum of $400 dur- 
Insurance Agency Management As- country’s largest colleges was con- ing one college year toward his edu- 
| the sociation in the field of research and, ducted this year by The Connecticut cation. One authority has stated that 
Mi. more specifically, in connection with Mutual Life Insurance Company of only 3.3% of all college students are 
— aptitude tests for agents, supervisors, Hartford. holding scholarships, either full or 
~— general agents and managers. The results of this survey are now _ partial. The booklet also points out 
H. 6. Cooperation and work with published in booklet form by the the great growth in the number of 
E. The American College of Life company. The booklet gives the cost persons attending college. While in 
val, Underwriters in an effort toimprove for tuition, fees, books; room and 1930 there were approximately 2,- 
‘dy, the courses of study leading to the board; clothes and miscellaneous 000,000 college graduates, today 
— Management Degree of The Ameri- items; and the total for one year at there are about 5,000,000. Some 
will can College; to promote further each of the colleges listed. authorities go so far as to say that, 
“— interest in studying for the Manage- The average cost for one year by 1964, there will be about 15,- 
tly ment Degree and to assist in the of college is $1,281, or a total of 000,000 college graduates. 
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- As we enter our 40th year we By} LF LIS IPOS 
pause to pay tribute to our loyal 
Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
2 field force, who through good Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
a d had t each Monday morning—a review of all 
S- umes and bad times——war time happenings of importance in the insur- 
ts . . 
r and peace time—have contrib- ance world. epee concise, accu 
7 rate and authoritative. 
uted so greatly to our years of 
d 
n steady progress. $7.50 A YEAR 
3 For either Life, 
, NatNhewnal/ye Fire and General, 
. @ardisn jife Casualty and General 
, nsurance Company 
1 142 East Gilman Street 
nee te: OD ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
2 75 Fulten Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Campaign) ..........July 75 
) *e Ha.) °222000 ME 76 


uitable ian =e New York 
Whee ceesecses ug. 5&4 


spies 
Non Sie Medical to $10,000 


(90th Anniversary) ...... . Sept. 100 
1 Life, Chicago 
Feeoth A nniversary) ........ se+-ee-Oct. 89 
ral old ‘sue a weattie 
(Litigation Settled) ...........+.. . & 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Non-Med Liberalized) ........... Nov. 87 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) .......... = f 75 
(New Home Office Building) ...... Oct. 90 
reat American meseeve, Dallas 
(Bxamined) bedebocenateocceceéces Aug. 4 


reat-West Life, Wi innipe 
Greividends and Non-M Medical) -+--July 76 


Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge 


(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 5&4 
Home Life, New York 

(Group Organization) ............ July 76 

Associate Actuaries) ............ July 77 

Prepaid Premiums) ........... ..-July 78 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(Kahler DieS) .ccccccccccccccveces Oct. 90 


lowa Life, Des Moines 





(Passes $100,000,000 in Force) Oct. 89 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(New Home DET acdudubeneséins Aug. 55 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
‘Julian Price Memorial , secences Sept. 101 
john Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New Grou » eds seceseccccces Aug. 55 
(Brunton a, ececccceccccccs . Sept. 101 
(Opens New Home Office) peeeesed ct. 91 
Lincoln Income, Louisville 
(Acree, Jr. President) ............ June 62 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) ............ July 78 
re Protective, Boston 
Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 87 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Enters 100th Year) ............ Sept. 102 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 91 
CUNY GOGMIIOED cccccccccceccces Dec. 92 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Direct Mail Successfu ip eT July 78 
(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) 
Aug. 46 
(Annual Award “Oscar’) ........Nov. 88 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Rider Conversion Privilege) .....Nov. 88 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Agency Meetings Successful) ....Nov. 88 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Management vaminett Course) ...July 79 
(Favorably Examined) .......... ‘Sept. 102 
(College Trainees ae eece0s Sept. 102 
National Fidelity, Kansas City 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 56 





National Life, Montpelier 
(eneemess Acting Secretary) - Rawk. = 
i Pe sceeeeseeseooesees 
| oe Ae DOGTOGRET)  ccccccccccs ice 2 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Policyholders’ Service) .......... uly 80 
(Purchases Housing tems, | - 
ug. 
(Policyholders’ Service) ..... iin 103 
(Color Advertising) .............. Nov. 
SE SEED. cudcacdacedococncesed Dec. 92 
New York Life, New York 
(Sales Promotion TDecision)...... Aug. 57 
(“Osear of Industry” Award) ....Dec. 92 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Eliminates Use of Receipts) ....Dec. 93 
North American Life & Casualty, 
ne ba Ss 
(Association Examination) ........ July 80 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
_ eae Aug. 58 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) oedbeeéese Sept. 104 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) seedese -- Oct. 91 
(Continuing Dividend Secale) ...... Dec. 93 
nee National, Minneapolis 
‘SS #§ £jQ Ree July 80 
Gusshoneen of California 
Ph. [MUD wcscessenaseeees Aug. 58 
(New A. & H. Poucies} jehuoeewah Dec. 93 
(Family Contract8) ....cccccccses Dec. 94 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 89 
(Mutualization Suits Terminated) 
Nov. 90 
(Martin Actuary) ........cccceces Nov. 90 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Television ‘Award) 6nb60800060666 Oct. 92 
Penn Mutual, toes oo 
ig Secret -y! sassooeees .-July 80 
for Heart linic) . eeceeoss July &1 
Adens DET sceesescdeoseoeee Oct. 92 
Phoenix Mutual, at 
I Nov. 90 
Prudential, Newark 
(Reduces Term Rates) .......... Sept. 104 
(Palmer 2nd Vice President) ...... Dec. { 
Surplus Business Liberalized ........ Oct. 93 
Reliance Life, Pa 
(Passes $900,000.000 Mark) ........ July 81 
Reliance Life, Pitteberen 
(A. & H. Now Separate) .......... Nov. 91 
Republic National, Dalias 
(Purchases Alliance Life) ...... Sept. 105 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Gilbert Agency V. P.) ..........- Aug. 59 
Scranton Life. Scranton 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 59 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 


(Suggestion Award Increase) ....Aug. 59 
(24 Hour Sales Campaign) ....... Nov. 92 
Sy SHEE é400cceecceeeescesdtees Ge 





Service Life, Omaha 
(Wellenkamp Agency V. P.) ......Aug. 


Shenandoah Life, Koanoke 
(New Home Office Building) 
Southland Life, Dallas 


.-. sept. 10# 


(Buys Reserve Loan Life) ......Sept. 107 

(Personnel Changes) soceeceree BODE. | 

(Air Convention) .....-e+-ee.s- Sen 
Standard, Portland ‘ 

(Retirement Annuity) .......... .- Aug. 60 
Rtate Life, InGianapells 

(Favorably Examined) ..-..+..+- Sept. 108 

(Woodson Executive V. P.) seen Dee. 95 


State Mutual Life, Worrester 
(Beach Named Medical Director) 


Sun Life, Montreal 
(New Limits) Pe July 82 


Sur Life, Baltimore 
(Favoratly Examined) ....... 


Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Affilicte Reinsured) 


Texas Prudential, Galveston 
(200% Stock Dividend) ....... 


Travelers, Hartford 


..Dec. 95 


-.-pept. 108 
. sept. 109 


. Sept. 10? 


(Carter V. P.) .c.ccccccccccce . Aug. 69 

(Settlement Options Again) oveoed Oct. 93 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Nov. 92 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Dougherty Actuary) .......++++- July 82 
Union National, Lincoln 

(Examined) ....ccscccceess ccccee Sept. 109 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Cleary President) ......-++++++-: Aug. 61 
United L. & A., Concord 

(Passes $100,000,000) ......-e.eee0- Aug. 61 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Takes Over Virginia Life & 

COND cccdewsececcecscescvcesse Dee. 96 
United Mutual Life, New York 

CREED edcocceocssecsncs -.---duly 82 


(nited States Life, New York 
(Issues Group Policy to Trustees) .Dec. 96 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 


(Witherspoon Resigns) ........... Dec. 96 
Washington National, Evanston 
CE EEE ccécasnocscocsoececd Aug. 62 


(Merging with Great Northern) ..Nov. 92 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(Thompson Agency V. P.) ........ Aug. 62 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Three New Policies) ......ccccee Dec. 96 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Favorably Examined) ...... e++--dune 67 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
Oct. 93 





There ts no one so narrow-minded 
as the fellow who disagrees with 
you. 


Among the many new words the 
war gave us, like “radar” and 
“Jeep,” was “lend-lease” for gift. 

Summer is the time when the 
weather gets too hot to cook and the 
relatives come to visit you. 


The only place a woman's intui- 
tion doesn’t work is when she is try- 
ing to decide which way to turn the 
car at a corner. 

It's remarkable when you think 
that under the American system a 
man can have a savings account and 
an automobile at the same time. 

With the increasing output of new 
automobiles now, some enterprising 
manufacturer ought to start making 
Spare parts for pedestrians. 


For December, 1949 


"The touch of the nurse's hand cooled my fever 
instantly!" 
"Yeah, we heard the slap all over the ward!" 


An ant was gazing longingly at the carcass of 
@ dead horse when a rum runner's car passed. A 
case of liquor bounced off the car and the bot- 
tles broke. The ant immediately proceeded to 

a his thirst. Then, grabbing the horse by 

e tail, he shouted lustily, "Come on, big boy, 
a ‘re going home!"’ 


Her romance by mail was so thrilling, 
She hoped it would never diminish; 

Naively, she wrote: ‘Find my picture enclosed."'— 
That was the photo finish. 


Australian entering hospital: "'Ullow, Bill." 
*"Ullow, Steve!" 
“Come in to die?" 


"No, yesterdye." 


The father of a college youth inquired about 
the item, "Charity $50,"" in his son's expense ac- 
count and received a very ror ache and unsatis- 
factory answer. ‘'l conclude,’ ° remarked, 
“that it is one of those instances where ‘Charity 
covers a multitude of sins.’ 


Passenger: "Why is this train so late?" 

Conductor: "Well, you see, sir, the train in 
front is behind and we was behind before 
besides."’ 


Boy: "Do you know, dad, that in some parts 
of Africa a man doesn't know his wife until he 
marries her?" 

Dad: "Why single out Africa?" 


The aggressive wife of a meek 
little man was taking her husband 
apart one day. While she was rav- 
ing at him for his utter stupidity, 
the doorbell rang and some friends 
came to visit. 

The little husband sat in dejected 
silence and listened to his wife and 
friends talk. 

Suddenly, during a lull in the 
converation his wife glared across 
at him and shouted, “And don’t sit 
there making fists at me in your 
pockets, either !’’ 

“Just think,” said the missionary 
to a group of children. “In Africa 
there are six million square miles 
where little boys and girls have no 
Sunday School. Now what should 
we strive to save our money for?” 

“To go to Africa!” cried a chorus 
of cheerful voices. 
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American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. J 
Barnes & Company, Norman, C 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & 
Burroughs Addin 
Business Men's Reusvance. Kansas City, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. .... 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ...................... 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. ........c. cece ccc ccccccucs 
ee ee ee Wn. now nce natbobccectded inci 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ...........seesceecsececeses 
Empire Life and Accident, Indianapolis, Ind. .................. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
rn, ey Pe, 2, We. ocnd ccoceccee 6eesabocsdeouneant 
ee Gs GO, BOY MONE, Bee Me cccccccoccccecsoscceceus 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit, Mich. .................60885 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, I’a. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. ........06 ccc cccunes 
Franklin Life, Springfield, D1. 
i a i Me, vdegunesceseson 60060006006R08000m 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. .............6005. 
Sh, Vis die, Ee GEE, EM ccccccccccesocéwoscsecctecconen 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
en ae Geer. Ee, Wu, GOD, BE, cccccccccccccecesséescceel 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il. 
rn Sn. i” «occ ceo6hecessocesseucedennen 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Life Underwriters Credit Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
rr oe, ee Pe. Oe. 6004060'5060ese0dcndeeseuenn 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
DEIGBOUTE EROUTAMCS, Bt. LOU, DEO. ccccccccccccccccdscccsccccess 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Pn Dm, Sere, EE, ccocdecceccesesccesecéoeveste 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 
i i Ce eh Te scsseccesesteueses cscs encseen 
a rn rn Te caccceccoestseocesocesaneeenee 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. .............0.000cceeeceee 
ee rr rr, Co ee BD. ccowsceesccessccncecesoeuse 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 
rr rr rn Cre, Te. oo ceses céoeecscceseseesee : 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis. .................665005- 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ...............0000065 
PE TOOUGTS Eee, POCORIONE, BEOGR. cc cccccccccccccccccccesecese 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. .............- 
rr i i a i te eek aeestes 
Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, N. Y. .... 
Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), New York, N. Y. .... 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. ............cececeeeeeees 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. ......cccceccececceceees 
BOGSUOS EEOCSE, TMUISVEIO, Ty. occdcccccccccccvcccccccccccccess 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
 . n. Bie Be coceosectencoencececnecesesee 
ey Ge, CL, Sond cwpadanccedddedecs codededebbedeees 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ...............00eeeeeee 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bentsen BESO, BOW. MOG, Bee Be ccccceccccccccccscccsseescescces 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..........000eeee: 
Umiom Bimtwnl EAGe, POrttemd, BAO. cccccccccccccccccccccccecses 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND Washington National, Evanston, III. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON Western read oa onacal Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .......ececceeeeeeee 
STATES OPERATED Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ........-++++> 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .....++++++° 



































